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Attractively Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 

E VERY phase of piano study and playing ha9 
been touched in this well-known writer's 
entertaining and instructive style; a result 
of a survey of the entire field of piano study by 
one whose experience and opportunities have 
been exceptional. This work will be found to be 
a veritable inspiration to every one interested in 
any way in the pianoforte or piano playing. A 
book for every earnest student of the piano by a 
person eminently fitted for writing such a book. 

Alexander McArthur has had a more extensive 
experience and better opportunities than it _ is 
seldom the fortune of any one person to obtain, 
having had access to the most artistic courts ol 
Europe since an early age, and was private secre 
tary to Rubinstein the last five years of his life, 
writing the most authentic biography of him 
published. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1708 Chestnut Street, 

PHIUHDEUPHIH, pa. 
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HIS work, which contains about 75,000 words, 
is the first important literary work which 
~ Mr. Mathews has published since the second 
volume of “ How to Understand Music ” and his 
“ History of Music.” 

The matter is arranged in Two Parts : Part One 
contains Essays upon The Nature of Music, Its 
Educational Value, Composers, such as Beethoven, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms ; on Songs and Song- 
Singing, and a variety of topics interesting to 
students generally. 

Part Second relates to Piano Teaching, and con¬ 
sists of short Essays upon leading problems of this 
kind of art to which Mr. Mathews has given so 
much attention. 

The work as a whole is undoubtedly one of the 
most important literary productions he has ever 
had published. 

Published by 

THEO. presser, 

1708 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia. 
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REED ORGAN MUSIC. 

The following is h select list of music especially 
arranged for the Reed Organ by Mr. Clms. W. 
Landon, the author of the most popular method 
for that instrument ever published. Any of these 
sent to responsible teachers on inspection at our 
usual liberal discount. Order by number only. 


GRADE I. 

1603 Barnard, D’Anvergne. The Grenadiers....$0 20 
1440. Landon, Clms. W. Melodious Easy Sludies 
for Piano or Reed Organ (School of Reed 

Organ Playing, Vol. 1). 1 00 

1801 Lange. (4. Flower Song.. 20 

1456. Streabbog, 1, Paul and Virginia,. 20 

1806 Weber, (,'. R. von. Invitation to a Walt*.. 20 

1600. Weber, C. X, von. March Maestoso. 20 

1807. Home, Sweet Home. 15 

GRADE II. 

1521 Beethoven, L. von. Adagio from Op. 13... 20 

1621. Cazlbulka, A. Stephanie Gavotte... 20 

1528. D’Alberl, (!. Peri Watties. 30 

1513. Hewitt, II. B. Studies and Exercises (Sup¬ 

plement to Landon’s School of need 

Organ). 75 

1826. JilDgmanii, A Longing for Home. 20 

1612. Landon, ('has. >V. Studies and Exercises 

(School of Reed Organ Playing, Vol. II).. 1 00 

1520. Lejbarb, J. The Gem of the Sea. . 20 

1804. Llrhner, II. The Dancing Lesson. 20 

1617. Llrhner, II. The Parade March. 20 

1200. Llrhner, II. Mattie’s Polka,Op. 135, No. 2 30 

1602. Llrhner, II. On the Playground.-. 20 

1109. Lysberg. The Fountain. 16 

1510. Polxer, J. School March, Op. 46. 20 

15:1. Rossini, W. William Tell. 20 

1637. Schumann, R. Nocturne, Op. 23, No. 2 

I NarhtutUcke). 20 

1 V22. Splndler, Fr. Soldiers Advancing. 20 

1809. Slransa, Job. Thousand and One Nights... 20 

GRADE 111. 

1530. Armstrong, F. L. The Organist’s Musings. 50 

2211. Buttmann, J. L. Chi|)el .March-. 20 

1616. Battmann, J. L The Flight. 30 

1816. Clark, Scotson. Procession March. 50 

1.528. Clark, Srolson. Torchlight March. 20 

1527. Clark, Scotson. Marchedes Girondins...... 20 

1526. Gounod, Cb. Faust Waltz- . 30 

1584. Gounod, Ch. Marche Romaine (Marche 

Poniineale). 20 

1198. Giirlltl,C. lily lie. 15 

2126. Ilanlv-b, X. Festival Polonaise, Op. 109, 

No. 1...; 30 

1518. Landon, (.has. W. School of Keel Organ 

Playing, Vol. Ill. ] po 

1514. Ley bach, J. Grand March in G. 30 

1511. Leybarh, J. Marche Palhetiqne. 30 

1529 Leybarh, J. Pastorale. 20 

1198 Mendelssohn, F. Nocturne from Midsummer 

Night's Dream. jg 

1535. Mendelssohn, F. War March of the Priests, 

from Athalia. 20 

1194. Meyerbeer. Chorus of Bathers, from L^ 

Hllgueuota. ig 

1196. Mine. Invocation. jg 

1588 Mozart, W. A, Andanlino (Fantasia). 20 

1536. Oestco, Max. Norwegian Shepherd Song, 

Op. 140, No. 14..!.. . o n 

119 ' Richards, B. Evening. 20 

l->4u. Rossini, H. Cujus Animam (from Stahat 

„ Mater). ,0 

E 0 ?) 1 " 1 .' J 1 * Tyrolianna (frwn Wm. Tell)!*! 20 

ln83 Rnblnstein, A. Melodv in F, On 3 No 1 on 

1533. Wagner, Richard, Bridal ’ ctnVf™ 
Lohengrin; Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tann- 

hauser... 

1519 Wely, Lefrbore. Idylle.. . 

2175 Wely, Lefebare. March of the Halberdiers! 30 

GRADE IV. 

fa!t 5Sftw H ; K'l'^rMa-h (Two-step). 50 

it 'c i m ;. f r T . welflh M »> so 

» corbies. H. «. 1 roltcking March (Two- 

**«l*. e A 

1539. Wagner, Richard. Tann'h.u^M^h! 

* rra ° K * <1 . 30 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine as a 
Premium for Obtaining 15 “Etude” Subscriptions 

The “Eagle” Graphophone 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF MORE THAN ORDINARY MERIT 
LOW IN PRICE ¥ ¥ ¥ * SIMPLE BUT EFFICIENT 

F ASCINATING and Entertaining, Songs, Orchestra 
and Band Arrangements, Solos for Instruments, 
Recitations,—faithfully and accurately reproduced. 
The “Eagle” does all that the most expensive ma¬ 
chine will do, and quite as well. Reproduces clearly 
and brilliantly. Records naturally and with startling 
clearness. 



Price, with japanned tin horn, two-way hearing tube, and 

aluminum reproducer... $10 00 

A handsome carrying case of polished wood, extra. 2 00 

Records, 50 cents each; per dozen, $5.00. 

OTIP PPPHTTJJM P&nPfKTTiniV We will send to anyone obtaining 15 subscriptions 
UUIV 1 rVLrl’llUi'I 1 IVUI Uolllill'. to this journal the machine and all appliances that 
go with it, the handsome oak case and two records. The two records can be selected from tbe fol¬ 
lowing : Any one of Sousa’s Marches (band arrangement), or Popular Songs of the Day (our selection). 
You can mention sacred, comic, etc. This is the most liberal and one of the best premiums ever offered 
by this journal. Sample copies free to assist you in the work of obtaining subscriptions. If you do not 
get the full number you can pay cash in proportion. Address 

“THE ETUDE/’ Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

NEW SONGS. 

BY 

H. WflhFORD DAVIES. 

Our Lady of the Snows. 

Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Hymn Before Action. 

Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Ye Jacobites by Name. 

Poem by ROBERT BURNS. 

. The Farewell. 

Poem by ROBERT BURNS. 

The Lawlands o’ Holland. 

OLD BALLAD. 

A Song of Innocence. 

Poem by WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Price, 60 Cents each. 

NOVELihO, EWER & CO., 

22 E.. Se venteenth Street, New York. 

PRACTICAL 

Singing Tutor 

FOR 

Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto. 

BY 

FRANZ ABT. 

WITH 

Condensed Treatise on Voice Production 

BY 

NICHOLAS DOUTY. 

T ^'ce - $|.50. 

Th6 AW te p this Standard Work 

Also Published for Bass or Baritone. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER 

Station A. “ , , ’ 

^niladelphia, Pa. 


SONGS. 

Persian Song. By Josephine Homans. C to A...$0 60 
Madrigal. Song by Josephine Homans. C to F... 50 

Why Do I Love Thee? Song by Robert Reiser. 

E flat to B flat. 50 

Had I But Known. Song by H. Farsen. C to E. 50 
I Think of Thee When Morning Springs. By 
Signor G. Tagliapietra. D to F -. 


FOR PIANO. 

Chrysalis Romance. By H. Melville (E. Reiser). 
A Bachelor’s Romance. Gavotte by Paul 
Reubens. 


50 


50 


50 


BROOKS & DENTON CO., 

670 Sixth Avenue ( 39 th Street), 

NEW YORK. 


InYaluable to Music Lovers. 


SCRIBNER’S 
LIST OF 
MUSICAL 
BOOKS. 


A descriptive catalogue (112 
pages) designed as a guide in 
the choice of Musical Literature. 
Includes Musical Biographies, 
Musical Histories and Diction¬ 
aries, Critical Works, Essays, 
Works on the Piano, Organ, 
Violin, The Voice and Singing, ete. 


Sent Free on Application. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


-‘CREDIT RATINGS” - $25.00 

of the Music Trade, ™ 

“DIRECTORY” - - 5 0 o 

of the Music Trade, 

THOMPSON REPORTING CO 10 Tr * mon * «■. 

i , sLCl^i , " ent I)ebt0 ™- Collection* m^eT'th. 


S St N iP S FOR CHILDREN. 

By Franz Abt. Price 30 cents. Sixteen sones bv 

melXu" ar ^, riteT ° f V0Cal n,usic - P1 «wng and 
never C; are of which we 


•, ,v 
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Grand ant 
Upright J $ 175 . 2 ° 
Pianos 


.... Op .... 



B EFORE deciding on the purchase of a grand or up¬ 
right piano, write to us for our catalogue, prices, 
and terms of payment. We manufacture our 
Pianos and do not sell to dealers, but sell and ship direct 
from our factory at the first factory cost, saving for each 
customer all middlemen’s profits and expenses. Our 
Pianos are known throughout the civilized world, and we 
ship them on free test-trial if desired. Every Piano is 
fully warranted for ten years, and guaranteed strictly first- 
class high grade in every respect. 



Address 

Piano Co., 

Hazleton, Pa. 


The original seven-octave Organ. The first and best. 
Dealers say it is the BEST seller, attd they speak from 
experience. New styles, latest improvements, and up to 
date. 

LAWRENCE ORGAN MFG. CO., 

Fifteenth and Elm Streets, EASTON, PA., U. S. A. 


Something New and Remarkable! 


MUSICAL* DOMINOES. 

Invented by G. W. GRIMM. 


PRICE - 75 CENTS. 


A game for every home.—Desirable by young and old.—Excellen- 
for parties. 

Figuring In notes and rests is the feature of this game. 

80 ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical matter in 
It Is never felt as a burdensome appendage. 

The instructive and amusing qualities of the game have been so 
perfectly and harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes will 
form an everlasting source of enjoyment. 

Each set is accompanied with Instructiona how to play the various 
game* possible: Block, Draw, All-Quartera, Bergen, Sebastopol, and 
Tiddle-a-Wink. These contain a wonderful amount of information 
concerning computation of note-values. 

The instructions explain also the value of notes and rests, so that 
any one may learn how to play this gsme, and become proficient in 
figuring note-values. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




The Brotherhood Technicon,.. 

^^.or Pianist’s Hand Gymnasium. 


DO NOT WEAR YOUR MUSIC OUT 31 
CARRYING IT IN A MUSIC ROLL. 


Indispensable to Pianists of every grade. 

Prteminently the invention which completely develops absolute 
control of all of the piano-playing muscles. 


Used and recommended by many ce'ebrated Teachers and Soloists 
as the most direct {irocess for developing and perfecting technical 
dexterity of the hands. 

REDUCED PRICES. each. 

Teachers’Technicon, Black Walnut. 812.00 

“ “ Mahogany... 14.00 

Students' “ Black Walnut. 7.50 

Liberal discount to Teachers and Schools. 

Write for Mr. Brotherhood’s latest essays, illustrating the advantages 
of Technicon exercises, sent fret to any address. 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, Sole Agent, 

31 Cortlandt Street, ... New York. 

JUST THH THING 


YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE 

TflE ETUDE BINDER. 


This SATCHEL Is the very latest and 
most convenient manner of carrying 
music, and does not necessitate the roll¬ 
ing of It. It Is superseding all others on 
the market. 

Made of Smooth-Grain Leather, un¬ 
lined, price $1.50. 


ANOTHER NEW STYLE. 

For carrying sheet 
music without any 
folding or rolling, 
thus keeping it al¬ 
ways smooth and 
fresh, or for bound 
volumes. Solid 
leather through¬ 
out, handles and 
straps riveted, 
made for hardest 
service. Both of 
the above can be 
had in either black or brown. Price $3.00. 

DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILA., PA. 


It is simple but oomplete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the oontents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which run the length of the periodical, and yel 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a fall year’s sub 
scription, of the Etude. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 


.. BOOI^ OF •• 

CHILDREN’S SONGS. 

By W. W. GILCHRIST. 

Piriee $1.00. 


S OME of the very best of Mr. Gilchrist's melodic 
power seems to go out in his Children’s Songs. He 
discloses in them a sympathy for children, akin to 
the quality of Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. Moods of 
fancy, of tenderness, of humor, and of pure frolic find a 
peculiar expression in these little melodies. 

But those who may think the form of Children’s Songs 
too small for the development of synthetic treatment, 
must be commended to special study of these compositions 
in their structural side. What is, jterhaps, their most 
valuable fundamental quality is their subtle completeness 
of form,—a trait which, in its true, unconscious utterance, 
is a sign of the highest mastery. The perfection and re¬ 
finement of harmonic and contrapuntal treatment is an 
element which is almost necessarily involved in the former 
quality. Both of them seem the more remarkable when 
we think of the great simplicity of the tunes, in range, in 
intervals, and in conception. 

Altogether, these songs, charming as is their first im¬ 
pression, are of the kind that gain ever-increased appre¬ 
ciation, giving ever-increased enjoyment as they are more 
widely known and sung. 

Liberal discount to the profession and in quan¬ 
tities. 

Hddress THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Books of Vocal Music. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. 

By W. W. Gilchrist. Price $ 1 . 00 . Some of the 
very best of Mr. Gilchrist’s melodic power seems to 
go out in his Children’s Songs. He discloses in them 
a sympathy for children, akin to the quality of 
Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. 


THE A B C OF MUSIC. 

By A. Panseron. Price $ 1 . 00 . Progressive lessons 
in the elements of music and the art of singing, 
including Op. 9 and Op. 10. Voice lessons by 
J. Concone and 18 solfeggi for two voices. 


COMPLETE METHOD 

OF VOCALIZATION. 

By A. Panseron. Price $ 2 . 00 . For mezzo-soprano. 
Adopted by tlie Paris Conservatoire. The most 
complete method published for tins range of the 
voice. 


STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS 

Price 75 cents. Durably bound with a beautiful 
title plate, giviug portraits of eight English song 
writers. Sixty-seven standard songs, suitable for 
all occasions. A superior collection. 


STANDARD SONGS 

AND BALLADS. 

Price 75 cents. Durably bound with a beautiful 
title plate, giving portraits of eight of the leading 
song writers. A large collection of the best songs, 
well printed on good paper. 


THIRTEEN VOCAL DUETS. 

By F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Price 50 cents. 
English and German words. The most popular of 
his melodious two-part songs. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


BOSTON: 

146 Boylston Street. 


NEW YORK: 
136 Fifth Avenue. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER. 


NOVELTIES, 


PIANO SOLO. 


Dennle, Thun. Op. 28. Children'* Delight. Eight easy 
procreative, end 1 attractive piece* for iwxnd-grade pupils. 

No. 1 . Punch end Judy. Waltz.. ..$0 35 

No. 2. A Winter Frolic.-. 35 

No. 3. Happy Thouglilt. Mazurka . 3 j 

No. 4 Chate of the Butterflies. 35 

No. 5. Around the Maypole..... 35 

No. 0. Cotunldn<* Minuet. 25 

No. 7. t Vtanrt Ounce..... 35 

No. 8 . Rondo. The Young Huntsman. 40 

Fool*. Arthur. Op. 34. 

No. 3. Wee peu deurante.... 

No. 4. Idyl............. 


tiodard, Benj. Op 82. Renovean Etude. (3 B) ...... 

HaacalL W. F. Bolt ro In C Major... 

He 01 1, Chun. F. Op. 10. 

No. 1. Novelette Roiunutlque. (4 B)...... 

No. 2 . Gavotte elegant*. (4 B). 

4 »gt. Jean. Op. 109, No. 2. Valae de Salon. (4 A) .... 

PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

Bench, Mr*. H. II. A. Op. 40. 

No. 1. LaCoptlto. (Q Hiring).... 

No. 2. Bcrretun... 

No. 3. Ilozmk*. . . 


SONGS. 

<oomh«. Mill I ii.* v. 

*‘|rtrit of the Hnmmer Time. 2 keya ,-srli.. 

< lilld of I tie r>*rk K)-ee. 2 keje recti... 

Once «t the Augrlu.. 2 keye eech . 


Foote, Arllmr. Op. 39. 

No. 1. The W»D<h r.'r'e Song. B flat, (<l-e) .. so 

No. 2 . The March Wind, r, te-e) .. J" 

No. 3. Anlnmn. E-tlat.id-e flat) .. *-•" 

No. 4. AQ id Excuse. I>, (c eharp-il) ... 40 

A Sonjt of Four fleeeooe. 2 keye each...* Jjj 


■ r> --—■ .a nr^i, OTll.ll .. 

Through the U.ng Day a and Years. 2 keys each .. 

love »|e, if I Live! K fluf, (e (Ut-g) ..._ . 

And, if Thou V> Hi, Rememt^r. B-flat, (b-d) 

Me in non j keys, each...L-...T... 


75 


No. 2 . 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
So. S. 
No. a. 
No. 7. 
No. 8 . 


75 


35 
S r » 

40 

.... 86 

llanrall, W. V. 

To Dreamland Town. Lullaby. 2 keys, each... 40 

PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 

,>P ' 171 ' Special Stndiee. (3 A-B.j 

No. t. f in. r,n«er and siVeNii'dyfor the BlghTHand. 

lire Hotter and deal. Study for the Lett Hand 
lirokcii (fiord". 

Trill study, Bight Haul. 

Trill Study. Lett Hand. 

Stud. In Broken Third, nod Sixths. 

Stacealo Study. 

Stud, in Octaree, [tight Hand. 

No. 9. Study In Octaree, Lott Hand. 

No. I«. Study to Thlrde. 

No. II. figured Stody. 

No. IJ. Scale and Chord Study. 

""‘^•x'rr'X'L^eJVor I’*”* 

C-'Clrt. . ." 1 ^.. H U '® ° f Y ° UUg ''“I’ 11 * (2 A-B.) 

No. I. fire finger glad, Z the Wgh*.^ ' 76 

No. 3. Snl0M«4y for the Right Hand. 

8 c*laSrndy for the L*ft IUo -1 
Figure Mindy tor Iho Right Hand. 

No 7 ^^.^^‘heUrtlland. 

no 1' Ssn It**:' f,,r K " rh ' Ushd. 

S4»ar» fcru - , - a -- 

no: ft w,tbh0, ' ,io * No,m - 

No*. 12. Telocity. 

AdVI flwkTy"^ 81 "^^ RHtlon) for Pianoforte. By 

stud,... “ rk . * P oo* 1 ° A - K-nery'e Foundation 


Graded Novelty List and other Catalogues sent 
upon application. 

Mail Orders Solicited, and Promptly Filled to 
all parts of the Country. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


Schirmer’s 

Collection of Operas 

lu each case the complete text and music are 
given, without omitting any part belonging to the 
work. As an example is quoted the opera 
“Faust,” which includes the celebrated ballet 
music, not found in other editions. 

A preface is attached to each volume, setting 
forth, comprehensively, the “ Story of the Opera, 
and adding matter of interest touching its literary 
source. Handsome frontispieces—portraits of the 
composers—engraved by fine artists, adorn severa 
of the volumes. 

Volumes Already Published. 

Bizet, Georges. Carmen. 

Opera, in Four Acts. 

English translation by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.00 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.00 net 

(French and English.) 

Gounod, Charles. Faust. 

Grand Opera, in Five Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper.$1.50 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 2.50 net 

(Italian and English.) 

-Romeo and Juliet. 

Opera, in Five Acts. 

English translation by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.00 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.00 net 

(French and English.) 

Mascagni, Pietro. Amico Fritz 

(Friend Fritz). 

Lyrical Comedy, in Three Acts. 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.00 net 

In boards. 2.75 net 

In cloth. 3.00 net 

(Italian and English.) 

-Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Melodrama, in One Act. 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score, in paper.$1.50 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 2.50 net 

(Italian and English.) 

Saint-Saens, Camille. Samson and Delilah 
Opera, in Three Acts. 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.50 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.50 ne t 

(English only.) 

Verdi, G. Aida. 

Opera in Four Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper.$ 2.00 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.00 net 

W agner, Richard. The Flying Dutchman. 

Komanttc Opera, in Three Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper.$1.50 net 

In cloth, rich gilt. 2.50 net 

(German and English.) 

— Lohengrin. 

Romani ic Opera, in Three Acts. 

SrV-r.i'1.50 net 

In doth, rich gilt . 2.50 net 

(German and English.) 

— Tannhauser. 

R' 'mantic Opera, in Three Acts. 

English translation by N. Macfarren. 

Vocal score, in paner «i 

(OTHERS IN PREPARATION.) 


G. SCHIRMER, 

I ublisher and Importer of Music, 

New York. 


MUSIC.... 
EDUCATION 


In no department of 
art or education has a 
more radical change 
been accomplished, and 
uuutiuvimMmT a consequent improve¬ 
ment in results been attained, than in that of 
music education. 

The idea that the aim and end of music 
teaching is simply the acquirement by the pupil 
of more or less mechanical facility ia the j)er- 
formance of certain compositions, has given way 
to the more rational one, that true music edu¬ 
cation means the most complete logical develop¬ 
ment possible of the musical perception and 
understanding, in connection with technical 
ability, as a means to an end. To secure this 
result the change in method demands a radical 
change in instructive material. Recognizing the 
assistance it will be to teachers already engaged 
in this work, or to those about to take it up, 
attention is called to the following material 
which meets the requirements demanded. 

* * * ¥ 


MATERIAL... 
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Armand, Op. 10, Forty 
Little Pieces. Adams, 
Five Tone Sketches, for 
interpretation. Ells¬ 
worth, Happy Moments 
for Little Ones, two books. Lutkin, Eight In¬ 
structive Pieces, for technical development. Ger- 
mer, Op. 34, Parts I and II, Melodic Study; these 
will prove of much value in the first grade. In the 
second grade, Schoenefeld’s Op. 21, consisting of 
Eight Numbers for Phrasing and Sense of Rhythm ; 
and, gradually advancing in difficulty, Ferber’s 
Allegretto Scherzando and Tempo de Mazurka. 
Liebling, Op. 32, No. 1, Allegretto ; Xo. 2, Caprice ; 
Xo. 3, Romance. Schehlmann, Erinnerung and 
Petite Tarantelle. Lutkin, Canzonetta. Pfeffer- 
corn, Chrysalis, and Oldberg's A Summer Night, 
a suite of seven charming tone-poems. 
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LITERATURE I 
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Musical literature plaj 
an important part in 
well-rounded m u s i c a 
education. The follow 
ing may be mentioned a 
being of particular value: Talks with Pian 
Teachers, by Emma Wilkins-Gutmann. Intrc 
duction to the Interpretation of Beethoven’s Pianc 
forte Works, by A. B. Marx, and The Natural Law 
of Musical Expression, by Hans Schmitt. 

The above list, on account of limited space, i 
necessarily mere suggestive than exhaustive. 

* * ¥ ¥ 

Complete lists of high-class musical pub¬ 
lications, together with SUMMY'S BUL¬ 
LETIN of carefully selected new music 
will be sent free upon application to 

Clayton F. Summy Co 

Publishers and 
Importers of Music, 

220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 
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It is a noticeable feature in the writings of musical 
educators that great stress is laid on systematic training 
on theoretical lines. Of course this is an absolutely essen¬ 
tial adjunct to the equipment of the music student who 
js ambitious to reach the upper planes of professional 
emolument and reputation. Many of these students 
are consumed with a feverish desire to shine as com¬ 
posers. To such, a word of suggestion may not be amiss. 

Do not be in a hurry to seek print. Do not send your 
first works to a publisher, and especially do not tell him 
that the pieces are your first work. It takes time to 
learn the trade of composition—for it has a large element 
of craftsmanship in it—just as much as to learn any- 
v. . thing else, and practice in composing,—long, arduous 
practice,—much writing, severest self-criticism, and even 
self-depreciation, are essential elements in the makeup 
. of the tyro composer. Be your own severest critic. One 
of the most distinguished teachers of theory of this coun¬ 
try, and a composer as well, once said : “ I make it a rule 
never to write anything merely as pretty music. I must 
be satisfied that what I write is the only proper thing to 
use for the purpose to which I apply it.” A good rule. 


A writer in “ The Musical Opinion ” presents some 
interesting facts in regard to keys and the character 
supposed to belong or inhere in each. lie says that 
Beethoven was partial to C, and next to E-flat Mozart 
makes most frequent use of C and the keys having one 
or two sharps or flats in the signature. Beethoven took 
the view that each key has a distinctive character, and 
he was vigorous in liis protests against transpositions, 
as militating against the original design of the composer. 
Of course, a composer may not have chosen the proper 
key in the first place. Some writers deem this possible. 
Schumann thinks the contrary. 

It is singular, however, that a key may have a totally 
different esthetic effect in the hands of different com¬ 
posers. This suggests the notion that a composer writes 
. into his work his own individual temperamental coloring. 

Many writers have given characterizations of the dif¬ 
ferent keys. Beethoven iudulged in this to some extent; 
Berlioz, in his work on Instrumentation, Schubert, a Ger¬ 
man poet, Robert Browning, and others. The reader 
can find some interesting notes on the subject in Paner's 
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Some time ago “ The Musical Record ” published an 
article on memorizing music, from which we cnli a few 
ideas : 

Memory is a quality comprising many faculties. Mem¬ 
ory for music, as well as any other kind, may be strength¬ 
ened by use and weakened almost to worthlessness by 
neglect. Defects of memory are largely due to lack of 
attention. Sir ffm. Hamilton, the metaphysician, says, 
“It is a law of mind that the intensity of the present 
consciousness determines the vivacity of the memory.” 

Study what you would memorize both with and with¬ 
out the piano. Close your eyes that you may look only 
within, and seek how much you can recall mentally ; 
then play. Do not give yourself a greater task to mem¬ 
orize daily than can be accomplished without fatigue. It 
is a good plan to write down from memory what yon 
have committed. 

* * 

* * * 

The French critics, in part at least, still give way to 
attacks of Wagnerphobia. They can see no good in 
him. A writer, commenting on the recent production, in 
French, of “DieMeistersinger ” says, “ Formerly a musi¬ 
cian was simply a poet with two ears and a heart. Now, 
however, he must be provided with a brain of artificial 
development, which gives rise to the new and fashionable 
disease called ‘melocepbalus,’ containing germs of phi¬ 
losophy, mathematics, and chemistry. As a philosopher 
the modern musician has given to music an aggressive per¬ 
sonality and egotism ; as a mathematician he has evolved 
the trigonometry of the double quaver, and as a chemist 
he has pulverized the chord of C major in the symphonic 
mortar.” 

* * 

* * * 

Apropos of the frequent discussions of the establish¬ 
ment of permanent opera in the larger American cities, 
Mr. Wm. Apthorp, the Boston critic, contributes some 
thoughtful remarks in “The Musical Record.” He con¬ 
trasts the condition here and abroad, and concludes that 
in the latter ease the present state has been the result of 
many years of growth and steady development. The 
American public will accept only the great works, high- 
priced stars, and has become accustomed to orchestral 
concerts of an excellence equal to any in the world. In 
opera they demand a combination of these three ele¬ 
ments—the great music dramas, stars, and an orchestra 
of the finest players to be found. Can such conditions 
be made permanent except at an extravagant outlay of 
money ? 

* * 

» * * 

A contemporary lias lately considered the matter of 
the orchestral conductor and his dependence upon pre¬ 
vious rehearsal and predetermined methods of rendering. 
The writer drew some rather unfavorable comparisons 
between the possibilities of the pianist and the conduc¬ 
tor in respect of the ability to give to an audience the feel¬ 
ing of entire spontaneity in interpretation. The state¬ 
ment was made that the conception of a symphony or 
other orchestral composition that is presented to the 
public can not be accepted as spontaneous and the pro¬ 
duct of present mood, bnt the fruit of preconceived ideas 
and carefully conducted rehearsals. “ There is, of 
course, the conductor’s personal magnetism when in the 
act of conducting, but this can not take the place of 


the solo player’s sudden inspiration or mood, because, 
whereas the latter has only himself and his instrument 
to think of, the conductor has to keep a hundred instru¬ 
ments under firm control.” Every effect must have 
been thought out beforehand and carefully developed by 
patient drill. 


For musicians of a studious turn of mind, and for the 
ambitions young man or woman, we have met nothing 
of late years that appeals to ns like the scheme for home 
study by the Cosmopolitan University, established by 
the proprietor of the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

The work of the student is to be done at home, and is 
directed by correspondence. The matter of tuition fee 
is extremely liberal, being only nominal, and even this 
is remitted under certain conditions. Sixteen courses of 
study are offered, embracing ethics, philosophy, psy¬ 
chology, the sciences, literature and belles-lettres, 
ancient and modem languages, economics, sociology, 
pedagogy, arts, agriculture, medicine, and law. It is 
certainly a liberal, public spirited movement that Mr. 
Walker has initiated, and it should receive the hearty sup¬ 
port of the people, for it is distinctively a people’s uni¬ 
versity. Musicians, it can not be repeated too often, 
need a broad, general culture in addition to training in 
their own peculiar art. 


The series of articles now being published in The 
Etude entitled “ Music Education,” liy Mr. C. B. Cady, 
should be earnestly read by all our subscribers. Mr. 
Cady has delved into this subject very deeply, and his 
thoughts are sure to be of great value to teachers and 
pupils. The day of inferior teachers and of “surface” 
teaching is fast passing away. The music teacher of the 
future generation mnst be a person with an all-around 
education ; one who has made a study of the inner nature 
of mankind, and knows how to awaken it and appeal to 
it in sucli a manner as to secure none but the best results. 


Dr. Daniel Brinton, the well-known American anti¬ 
quarian, has made some discoveries that seem to suggest 
that the American Indians, who are generally considered 
unmusical, possessed four forms of stringed instruments. 
It is singular that a people whose poetic nature is so 
strongly marked should show so low a state of musical 
development as has generally been attributed to them. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the well-known English 
composer, and principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, has written the incidental music for the per¬ 
formances of a drama. A journal, in commenting upon 
it, conveys the idea that he has lowered himself by 
this. We can not so view it. Why should such work 
be left so mnch to the ordinary mnsioal hack usnaily 
attached to a theater staff ? 


The hundreds of music students preparing for music 
teaching need to consider several points with care. First 
of all, there are often as good teachers at home as in the 
great musical centers. Stay with your local teacher for 
a time, if he is a good one ; then, fora year or more, go to 
some accredited conservatory, music school, or famous 
teacher. This, together with hearing much good music, 
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will give yon a orrloin finish that the home teacher can 
not impart; bnt it is generally a waste of money, and 
many times the ruination of character, to go to the city 
too mom Wait until your character is thoroughly 
matured and your musical foundation is far enough 
advanced to make a stay in a city in every way profitable 
to you. 

The great musical centers have teachers of reputation 
who will do yon no good, bnt positive harm. A recent 
case in point: A young man who had a delightful touch 
and played exceptionally well went to New York last 
year and fell into the handsof a piano pounder. He now- 
plays like a blacksmith, with a harsh and coarse bril¬ 
liancy. His beautiful touch is all crushed out of him. 
His year of study was jsrsitively harmful to him. How¬ 
ever, if nn artist teacher is secured, there is a certain 
commercial value in being known by your public as one 
who has studied with some teacher of renown, or, better 
still, graduated from some well-known musical institu¬ 
tion. 


Tiie educational value of recitals by the great artists is 
not generally appreciated at its full value. Nearly every 
town has its amateurs of wealth who can be induced to 
subscribe a guarantee fund for a series of fine piano and 
*>ng recitals. Wide-awake mnsie teachers should test 
the possibilities of their communities in this line. If 
teacher* will combine for this purpose, and each canvass 
among his pupils and |>ersoual friends, there is no doubt 
but that a tine series of concerts can be maintained on a 
paying basis. 

***** 

Music students too often fail to make the most of the 
advantages offered them right at home. They greatly 
d'-sirc to go to some musical center or to Europe. But 
this end, if attained, will not make musicians of them, 
it is work and study that makes the musician. This 
they can do at home. Nearly every pupil can reach a 
good teacher in some city within traveling distance, for a 
imrt of the year at least. Almost any teacher can help a 
pupil to make steady progress. The writer once knew a 
p.»>r country minister who did not know one note from 
another, yet lie taught his daughter to play the piano 
acceptably. He had taste, liked good music, talked 
mnsie with everybody from whom he thought he could 
gain help, made his daughter play to people, and learned 
from their criticisms ; in short, made her work and prac¬ 
tice. and that of itself, if earnestly done, improves the 
pupil. So work hard, always doing what is before you 
as well ^ possible ; learn to play with expression • s'eek 
out the phrasing ; olwerve all expression marks ; and lie 
'cry s„re tl.at you play with a loose arm, wrist, hand 
and fingers, and never loud except lor climaxes. 


The best teachers are not afraid to demand the atm. 

** “' 1 " al ‘ ,y 01 w " rk - from ‘he'rpupils. They know 1 
to Show the pupil (he best way to do anv given thi, 
then they hold the pnptl up to it and demand that it 
I me perfectly. The better the teacher, the better w 
he demands. \\ hen the pupil understands that he in 
•hM-erfcet work, he concentrates his fullest end*’ 
npon his practice, let it Ik- technic or pieces. The abi! 

wor “Lrt "rr "" ha,,i ‘- habit » *nned 


" » # 

Sh T‘ l<l 1011 Uwttheirchildren. 

nmrne tT “ fc ‘ kin * 

* Tb ® par,>Db “re respoasible for the 
practice, and this they are too often inclined I 

th^^T i /‘iT impossible fora teacher 

-•hthlwhen away front hi, p^JJ 

■ mu<ic thoroughly interesting h, 

sft *•1*- J sxt*”: 

- and no pnp,| | lkw to ^ , ohls t , 

ZZSZf'**" ^tiydemi;; 

rather than well-cotaftrucU-d excuses. 


THE ETUDE 


Woman's Worft in Music. 


“Musical Messages” is the title of a unique and 
delightful birthday book by Miss Rebekah Crawford. 
Each page contains the place and year of birth of one or 
two composers ; also time and place of death if not 
living, which renders the book, aside from its conven¬ 
tional uses, a valuable reference work. Every page 
contains also a poetical gem referring to music from 
every conceivable point of view. 

Mme. Nansen, wife of the famous Norwegian ex¬ 
plorer, will make her debut in Loudon as a vocalist. 


A very interesting concert was giveu in New York 
last month. The Woman’s String Orchestra Society, 
thirty members, under the leadership of Carl Lacbmund, 
rendered a very interesting programme. 


This is a day when many barred gates are swinging 
open to women, and in her delight at her broadening 
opportunities it is small wonder, perhaps, that she 
should at first feel abnormally conscious of herself, watch 
her every step with nervous interest, and feel a delight 
in her achievements, out of all proportion to the achieve¬ 
ments themselves. 

It is difficult to see how any one can demonstrate the 
creative ability of woman bnt woman herself. What the 
masculine sex has a right to demand and what woman 
shonld demand of herself is that she shall not flinch 
from the severest tests to which his own work is sub¬ 
jected. The creditable work that has already been done 
indicates that some women composers are wiUing to work 
upon the same terms with men. They work on with 
patient sincerity, neither cast down by defeat nor re¬ 
tarded by small triumphs, but with their eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon the goal of the highest, and satisfied 
with no ideal that falls short of the best.— Elizabeth 
C. Northrup, in “N. E. Conservatory Quarterly 

It is noticeable, in the large cities especially, that 
many more children, especially girls, are taking np the 
violin as an instrument of study. The special value of 
a string instrument as an educational factor is that it 
develops ensemble work, which is so helpful and full of 
incentive to musicianly thought and feeling. 

The advent of Cbaminade and d’Hardelot into com¬ 
position, the success of Calvg, the high favor of certain 
Irench operas, the acknowledged eminence of some 
living French composers, the wonderful organ playing of 
Guilmant and the charm of his compositions for that 
instrument, and the popularity of the French chanson 
have turned the attention of the musical public to French 
music. It is a subject of much interest, and we recom¬ 
mend it to musical clubs as one to be taken np for close 
study and investigation. The labor bestowed will be 
amply repaid. 


suggests that amateur clubs pay attention to gatl 
together books and periodicals on musical topics 
suggestion seems worthy of consideration. A few 
purchased on the plan nsed by the popular bo, 
magazine clubs will form a nucleus for a library o 
sical literature that can be added to from time to 
and shonld prove useful as well as entertaining 
city that contains a public library the club might m 
a point to see that the authorities devoted some n 
each year to purchase works of musical literature. 

We might suggest to clubs that associate mnsica 
Hw-of taSWb,. „ W ch JL" It 55J! 


at tto, k Th pr °grammes are usna: 

mental p.ano solo, and four-hand arran 

r n w d rr rtu r aud symph ° nies - ^« 

vear a eh V ' Ma w,irk > both solo and ense 
chorus of sixteen was organized an 


training. This feature has already proven of value to 
the work of the club. It might be added that as yet 
the attention of the members has been given rather to 
music itself than to the literary side of the art. Meet¬ 
ings are held at private houses, the hostess serving a 
simple lnnch. 

Comparison is often made between the musical con¬ 
ditions of the home life which maintain in Germany 
with the so frequently barren, joyless, inartistic home 
circle of this country. There seems to he truth in this. 
What can be done to improve the condition? Let 
women come to the rescue. If mother keeps np her 
piano practice enough to make music for the little chil¬ 
dren ; if she teaches them to sing, to learn to feel music; 
if she implants within them a love for art ideas and 
ideals, they will not soon drift away. Then sister can 
play for her noisy brothers a little oftener. What if they 
do shout when they try to sing, or prefer boisterous, 
common songs; they can be gradually weaned from 
these coarse flesh-pots of Egypt and led to enjoy the 
sweeter manna of more refined music. Bnt mother and 
sister must do a part in keeping the boys of the house¬ 
hold in touch with the beautiful in art aud in life. 

I think the fundamental principles of music can lie 
taught and comprehended as easily as any other study. 
When our pnblic schools do their work well, the fathers 
and mothers of this land will possess a musical education, 
and the little ones in the nursery will be taught to write 
notes on their slates as well as to make the letters that 
spell their own names. The child’s musical education 
shonld begin just at the same moment as his other 
studies, and be taken as systematically as other daily 
lessons.— Mrs. 0. H. Philips. 


***** 


The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago will enter¬ 
tain the delegates to the Chicago Convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs. 


Fashionable society womenof New York and vicinity 
are becoming greatly interested in the history of music. 
A course ot lectures on that subject will be given 
in January by Miss S. C. Very, under the patronage 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Kissam, and Mrs. Bronson, 
of New York. Another course will be given in Morris¬ 
town, N. J., under similar auspices. 

The Schubert Club, of Newark, N. J., has been doing 
good work for two years past. At every meeting two 
papers on a given composer are read—one biographical 
and one treating of the composer’s works. * ‘ Romanticism 
in Music and Art” has also received special considera¬ 
tion by this club. The object of the clnb, as stated in 
its by-laws, is to afford opportunities for musical discus¬ 
sion, lectures, and recitals within the circle of musical 
women in Newark, and to extend, as far as possible, the 
influence of higher musical culture. 






- — ugicwnc uinuii s riaiiu 

Club, described in the December Etude, but a choral 
clnb numbering seventy-five members, oflicered priiici- 
P“ y >} women ; the St. Cecelia, an organization com¬ 
posed of twelve female voices, directed by a woman ; 
the popular sight-singing class, organized and conducted 
by Mrs. Canfield, each pupil paying the nominal fee of 
ten cents a lesson. Besides all this, the Englewood 
M oman s Club (literary) has an efficient musical depart¬ 
ment The Choral Club has heretofore studied chiefly 
selections from operas, glees, madrigals, anil cantatas. 
This year it takes up the study of oratorio, and will give 
“The Creation.” 

n^i' 6 "ii'ir' 1 department of the Englewood Woman’s 
nW SeaS ° n COnsi,ler tl,e evolution of the or- 

■ a .’ * us rating by the instruments themselves, and 
q ’ ' f “ represented by the symphony. It will 
... ‘ , U< le °P era of “Lohengrin” analytically and 
likewise the Philharmonic programmes. 

cXhto gh e H ™ ° f Chamber music con- 

York w" , ? e W “’ 8 String Orchestra of New 

St. WaS * th , 6 

y Airs. Canfield, soprauo, of Englewood. 
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It has always been difficult to find three women’s 
voices that would blend sufficiently well for trio work ; 
hence female trios have been scarce. An exceptionally 
fine one has recently been organized by Miss Charlotte 
Walker, of New York City, consisting of herself, her 
sister, Miss Marion Walker, and Miss Marie Groebel. 
It is known as the “St. Cecelia Trio.” 

Marie Merrick. 


Convention of the National Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs. 

The Temporary Committee of the National Federation 
of Women’s Musical Clubs announces the meetings for 
the permanent organization of this Association on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday, January 25th and 26th, in Chicago, 
Ill. 

Yonr club is earnestly invited to send a delegate. All 
clubs having a department devoted to music are eligi¬ 
ble. 

The benefits of this Federation are many. First, the 
spirit of comradeship established thereby, and the great 
opportunities afforded by the annual meetings for the 
personal acquaintance of prominent musical club 
workers. 

Courses of study on all musical subjects may be 
planned, and a Musical Bureau may be established. 
Thus the officers of the organization may correspond 
immediately with the great artists, or with agents, there¬ 
by gaining better terms by engaging these artists for 
several clubs than is possible under the present isolated 
conditions. 

Yearly programmes may be arranged according to 
plans deemed most desirable, and women’s new compo¬ 
sitions will receive better attention. 

Through the secretaries arrangements may be made to 
exchange “ Year Books,” programmes, etc., among 
clubs belonging to the Federation ; and exchanges of 
musical works, including choruses, chamber music, and 
orchestral music, can be effected, thereby reducing the 
expense of purchasing large quantities of new music. 

It is hoped that the annual meetings will gradually 
become marked events as musical festivals, upon which 
occasions the greatest artists of the musical world will 
participate. Lastly, and most important of all, it is 
confidently expected that the standard of musical com¬ 
positions and production among the clubs will be raised 
as a result of interchange of thought through correspon¬ 
dence and meetings. 

Miss F. Marion Ralston, 3431 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. C. S. Virgil, 26 West 15th St., New York, Assist¬ 
ant Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Robert Lyle, La Grande, Oregon, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary. 


American managers engage foreign singers, and for¬ 
eign impressarios make contracts with American artists. 
Emma Eames, Emma Nevada, and Zelie de Lussan are 
engaged in Europe this season. 

Women are branching out into business lines. An 
actress has leased the Neue Theater in Berlin. 

We received a letter from Mrs. Chandler Stearn, first 
vice-president of the National Federation of Women’s 
Musical Clubs, too late to use in the December issue. 
We quote the following : 

“Regarding the question of ‘Woman in Mnsie,’ I 
would say, as a woman and a musical woman, that I do 
not think it is in the least necessary to boom woman in 
music. Woman is, and has been for many years, so 
much more generally in music than man that a little 
help to the masculine gender might prove of immense 
benefit to the United States. As a proof of what I say, 

I will point yon to the 400 women’s musical clubs in 
this country that are working as the leaven to promote 
the cause of music and uplift it. There is scarcely a 
little hamlet in America which does not have its musical 
clnb.” 


THE ETUDE 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MUSICAL YOUTH. 


BY CARL REINECKE. 


Translated by Charlotte Reinecke. 

Do not be ashamed to play easy things ; you will 
only gain strength by playing them. On the other 
hand, do not be afraid to practice difficult things with 
perseverance as soon as your teacher considers yon able. 

When yon were a child you did not train your eye by 
studying the works of Rubens or Michelangelo, hut by 
looking at the simple yet beautiful illustrations in your 
picture-books. Learn soon to recognize which music for 
beginners is to be compared to the good illustrations in 
your picture-books and which to be highly colored 
chromos that please the untrained eye. 

Accustom yourself to accent the principal parts of the 
measure, but to leave unaccented the secondary parts ; 
for the art of correct phrasing depends chiefly npon the 
right observance of this law. The time of two quarters 
corresponds to the trochee. You say: “ Sol'-dier rest'! 
thy war'-fare o’er ’ ’; but not ‘‘ Sol-dier' rest! thy', ’ ’ etc. 
Consequently, the first quarter must have the accent; the 
second mnst be lower. Franz Schubert marks the accent: 



Ue - her mei - nes Liebcliens Aen-glein, 
O - ver my sweet dar - ling’s "eye - lids. 


Bnt even without the marks of accentuation, the first 
quarter ought to be accented a little. 

A piece written in the time of two quarters and begin¬ 
ning with the second part of the measure corresponds to 
the iambus; yon say “reflect'” and not “re'-flect” 
For the same reason you shonld play the second part of 
the measure comparatively low and accent the first part 
of the measure. 

The time of three quarters or three eighths corresponds 
to the dactyl; yon say, “ la'-min-ous,” bnt not 
“ ln-rain'-ous ” nor “ ln-min-ous'.” Consequently, in a 
measure of triple time you must accent the first part 
and leave unaccented the two other parts. 

Notice carefully all signs of expression that are given 
in a piece; for, even aside from these, there is enough 
which the composer can not express by words or signs, 
and which, consequently, the player must read between 
the lines. However, only those who are exceptionally 
gifted can do this. 

Always give the rests their full value; yon can 
invariably recognize a poor amateur by his abbreviating 
rests, or T. 

Accustom yourself as soon as possible to observe 
strictly all gradations from fortissimo down to pianissimo; 
a piano (p) mnst be neither a mezzoforte (»»/) nor a 
pianissimo (pp). 

The more shades,—that is to say, the more energetic 
the greatest force, and the softer the pianissimo,—the 
greater is the effect on the hearer. The fortissimo, how¬ 
ever, must not sound harsh ; the pianissimo, on the 
other hand, must never degenerate into a toneless 
murmur. 

Always practice without using the pedal ; as soon as 
yon master your task, however, get accustomed to using 
the pedal at the proper places. A wise use of the pedal 
is indispensable with many modern composers (Schu¬ 
mann, Chopin, etc.), and this must be learned. 

Do not he impatient about Italian signs of expression. 
Music is written not only for the English-speaking peo¬ 
ple, but for all civilized nations ; and the Italian names, 
nsed from the early period of music, are understood 
everywhere. 

You must learn to make yonr hands independent of 
each other ; it is harder to play well and clearly a two- 
part Invention by Johann Sebastiau Bach than to play 
many a brilliantly sounding piece. If the baud which 
has the melody must play even notes and the other hand 


uneven notes, or vice versa, do not subordinate the mel¬ 
ody to the accompaniment; the melody is the essential 
part and the accompaniment is subordinate. 

Play a melody as you would sing it. 

“When you play a piece, try to produce the effect the 
composer had in mind ; if yon attempt more, yon pro¬ 
duce a caricature.” One can not be reminded often 
enough of this sentence of Schumann’s. 

In determining the time, do not let yourself be guided 
by an accompanying figure (take, for example, the first 
“Song Without Words,” by Mendelssohn), but-decide 
first what is the characteristic time of the melody. The 
accompanying figure must submit to this time. 

A piece must not he played rigidly according to the 
metronome, though such playing would always be pref¬ 
erable to the continual “tempo ruhato,” a style so fre¬ 
quently adopted by players of Chopin music. 

Aim to get a clear knowledge of the meaning of the 
grace notes and how to play them. 

It is impossible to give rules without exceptions for 
the execution of the grace notes ; a refined taste is, after 
all, the last resort. Therefore listen attentively to great 
pianists, and learn by listening. 

The older masters intended to denote with the tie over 
the notes only the tying of one note to another; the 
legato, but not the phrasing. Therefore lie careful lest 
the visible end of the tie lie noticeable to the ear ; only 
when the tie ends with a dot over the last note, or when 
there follows a rest directly after it, you must immedi¬ 
ately lift yonr hand from the keys. 

You must not judge of the merit of a work by the 
name of the composer, for you can be easily deceived. 

If the work of a master does not please yon, try to 
find at first the reason in yourself and in your still in¬ 
sufficient understanding ; but if you do not succeed in 
liking it even after you have heard the same work over 
and over again, and after you have grown matnrer in your 
judgment, do not hesitate to acknowledge it frankly ; 
only by doing this will yon gain the power to judge 
well. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY IN MUSIC 
TEACHING. 


There is one hitherto unnoticed and unrecorded 
phase of music in America that is so interesting as to 
be worth consideration. It has escaped popular atten¬ 
tion, and even among those who manipulate instruments 
of various sorts as a profession the change, though an 
apparent one, has not been appreciated. That the teach¬ 
ing of music has been greatly advanced within the past 
fifteen years is well known and understood ; that 
methods, rules, and systems have altered immeasurably, 
until to-day music is taught to children iu a totally 
different way, few people have come to know. 

No history of the development of music is needed to 
establish this fact. It is written out broadly for those 
who will take note of it in the heaps of old mnsie and 
exercise-books of a day, now the best part of a quarter 
of a century past, which lie in the lumber room or at 
the top of a closet in many households. There are 
scores of young matrons throughout the country who 
have jnst such records of their girlish days, aud who 
would find it an interesting study if they should com¬ 
pare this musical work of theirs, at the time they wore 
flaxen pigtails down their backs, with the work their own 
children are doing under modern and well-eqnipped 
music teachers. 

The two styles of teaching are far apart; one almost 
the reverse of the other. The modem grew by degrees 
out of the old, tending step liy step in the direction of 
scientific training for the veriest youngsters, until to-day 
it has reached what is probably its full completeness. 
In two words this difference is to be expressed—bril¬ 
liancy in the past; technic in the present.— Cromwell 
Chiliie in “ The Musical Record." 
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PiDMIWMI has lately celebrated bis thirty-seventh 
birthday. 

Title euiiifrt-guing public of the United States is prom¬ 
ised a tour by I)'Albert next fall. 

KohEN’TIIAL is in Italy this winter. Some of his pro¬ 
jected recital work has been given up. 

Aiexandre Guii.mant brings his new—the sixth- 
organ sonata with him to this country. 

Thehi'Hii.k DuBUCql’OY, a pianist without a right 
■nn, is attracting much attention in Paris. 

THE Chicago Musical College has been compelled to 
move to larger and more commodious quarters. 

Gui.siant will introduce a novelty in some of his 
organ recitals. He will improvise on a given theme. 

Sot'SA’s new comic opera is to be produced in New 
York in January. It is entitled “The Bride Elect.” 

It is announced that Suint Saens is engaged in writ¬ 
ing a new opera. It is to be a companion piece to 
“ Phryne.” 

A MADRIGAL society has been formed in Berlin to 
study the music of the sixteenth and seventeenth een 
tone*. 

Ethki.hkkt Nicy in has lately returned from a pro¬ 
longed stay in Europe. It is said that he will reside in 
New York. 

EntiARti Ukiko, the famous Norwegian composer, has 
recovered from his illness, and has been giving recitals 
ill England. 

Tiie eleven hundredth performance of Gounod’s 
“ Eaost," took place at the Grand Opera, in Paris, some 
abort time ago. 

The John Chnrcli Company announced, in the Decem¬ 
ber number of their " Musical Visitor,” that the publi¬ 
cation would lie discontinued. 


The two de lirr/krs have formed a company to give 
representations of Wagner's works in Russia. Mine. 
Eames will lie in the company. 


Mmk. Gaiiski, Signor Cuinpnnari. and Mr. Bispham, 
of the Daiuroscb-Ellis Opera Company, have been en¬ 
gaged lor the London season next May. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians, an association 
of tiie professional musicians of England, will hold the 
animal conference in Lomlou in January. 

I>R Henry 0. Haschktt, the well-known pianist 
ami lecturer, luu invented a new tone-sustaining pedal. 
It is said to be a most important improvement. 

It is announced tliat San Francisco is to have a per¬ 
manent orchestra. Interest in things musical has taken 
a strong forward step of late in “Golden Gate City.” 

The olil Weimar Theater, in which Liszt brought out 
many notable works, including those of Wagner will 
soon lie torn down to make way for a modern structure. 


A rosrmiMurs work by Rubinstein luu, lately been 
puhhsbed to Leipzig. I, is a literary work, and sets 
forth the compose, .views on art, life, love, religion, etc. 

Au. indications point to a large attendance at the 

~tZZ T h NS ' i,,nal **»*■ ^ Women's 
Mns.cM dabs, which is to take place in Chicago in Jan- 


Uinsmierahle comment was excited at acorn, 
New W k bjr fi*, th» t i’ugno, the French pi 

SSta. b ™ 

The bouse i„ Munich, in which the famous con 

mushpal't r*° o'"' fr ° m 1532 to is uoth, 
musical landmark to go down before the man 

modern progress. man 


THE etude 

This was done before by von Billow, and then considered 
a remarkable performance. 

A performance of Shakspere’s "Tempest” was 
given in Loudon recently, with songs and instrumental 
pieces of Shakspere’s time performed upon instruments 
in use at that period. 

The latest infant musical prodigy, Bruno Steindel, 
who is but seven years old, has been withdrawn from 
the concert-stage. His concerts netted sufficient money 
to complete his musical education. 

An English firm of instrument makers recently filled 
an order for a flute made of 18-karat gold. It is ou the 
Carte and Boehm system. The keys are chased or 
engraved. It is said to have cost $1200. 

A niece of Schubert has recently found two hitherto 
unknown compositions of the great author among the 
papers of her deceased father. They are entitled 
“ Meeresstille ” and “ Jiiger Abendlied.” 

French song-writing must have deteriorated. The 
first set of songs sent in for the prize established two 
years ago was so bad that the Academy has decided to 
turn over the bequest to the founder’s heirs. 

SlbOTl, who is to make a concert tour in this country, 
beginning in January, is a Russian by birth. He 
studied under Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and Liszt. 
He ranks among the best of modern pianists. 

The following reason is given for Sarasate’s celibacy : 
He had gaiued the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire, 
when Auber tapped him on the shoulder, and said to 
him, “Above all, young man, don’t marry.” 

Joachim, the celebrated violinist, while mounting a 
steep flight of steps leading to the stage on which he was 
to play, fell. Fortunately, some rubbish helped to break 
tiie force of the fall, and he escaped unharmed. 

Ovide Musin', the renowned violinist, well known to 
concert-goers in this country, has been nominated to 
the post vacated by C6sar Thomson in the Liege Con¬ 
servatory. He expects to visit America in the summer 
seasons. 


Massenet's opera, “Sapho,” was produced in Paris, 
lately. Calv6 appeared in the titular role and achieved 
a great success. It may be added that Dandet, the 
author of the n >vel upou which the opera is fouuded, 
died last month. 

MacDowki.i.’s compositions are well received abroad. 
Teresa Carreno played his second piano concerto in D- 
minor, in Berlin, at one of the concerts in the Sing- 
akademie. European critics rank him among the great 
composers of the dny. 

Sousa will take sixty men with him on his European 
tour, aud two American soloists, a singer and an instru¬ 
mentalist, both women. They will play in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on the Continent, visiting all 
the large cities and musical centers. 


An enterprising English firm is bringing out a piano 
that can be played by a person lying in bed. A well- 
known pianist, who had been run down by a bicycle, 
made nse of the iugeuious contrivance to keep in playing 
trim and to fiuish some compositions. 


me JNew York neram, - died recently i D ran 
was a highly accomplished musical critic, an i 
disciple of Wagner, and is said to have been tb 
writer to translate the “ Nibelungen.” 

An important sale of autographs is advertised t 
ph.ee m Vienna. Among them will be three symp] 
aud quartettes by Haydn, cadenzas for several 
concertos by Mozart, overture, rondo for four hand 
songs by Schubert, and a large number of Beethovi 

Another boy prodigy for whom great thing 
been predicted is now in this country, Jean Ge 
the violoncellist. As a toy of twelve he played 
wonderful maturity of style, and now at eighte 
certainly can lay claim to the distinction of b< 
great artist. 


Mk. Feediuck Umond recently play,si live of T,1ER f “ to be no doubt that the product! 
hoven s greatest sonatas consecutively at one recitaL naZ “L« Y Pari8 ’ unde 

name ot Les Ma.tres Chauteurs,” was a great sn 


The Parisian public seems to have been conquered and 
the absurd opposition of six or eight years thoroughly 
overcome. 

—In order to encourage the spirit that should pervade 
the Saengerfest iu Cincinnati, Mr. Fred H. Alms offered 
a prize of $1000 for the best musical composition rendered 
at that great gathering. The Committee on Music has 
decided to place the matter of award in the hands of 
three judges. Frank Van Der Stucken has accepted one 
of the judgeships. 

It is a matter of common memory that when the boy 
Josef Hoffman played some years ago, he created won¬ 
derful enthusiasm, aud many predictions were made for 
a bright future on the basis of solid, enduring musician¬ 
ship. His return as a young man, after earnest, faithful 
study, has but deepened this feeliDg. One critic says, 
“Josef Hoffman is now one of the greatest living 
pianists.” 

The “musical world ” suHere a loss in the death of 
Mr. H. C. Banister, widely known by his “Cambridge 
Text-Book of Music,” as well as other works in musical 
literature and compositions of various kinds. Like 
many other English musicians, he was a choir boy. He 
was giving a gratuitous harmony lesson to a poor blind 
girl when, without any warning that he was ill, he fell 
lifeless at her feet. 


A number of prominent musicians of New York aud 
Chicago have taken steps to form an organization called 
the American Patriotic Musical League. It is the result 
of facts so patent to all: that American lovers of mnsic 
have long been a source of revenue to musicians of 
Europe, both as artists aud teachers. It is estimated 
that upward of $7,000,000 has beeu poured into the 
coffers of European musicians by the American concert¬ 
going and student public. 


The success of the People’s Singing Class organized 
in New York in 1892 is certainly highly creditable to 
the mau who has been associated with it from the begin¬ 
ning as director, Mr. Frank Damroscli. It is not a 
society of the professional singers, but of the plain 
people, the poor, even. Rough hands and work-stained 
faces are the rale. It reminds one of the chorns de¬ 
scribed in “Charles Aucbester,” a chorus of factory 
hands and mill operatives. Why can not more of this 
kind of work to done in rural districts as well as cities ? 


The Musicians’ Club of San Francisco has arranged to 
establish an annual competition, open to composers re¬ 
siding in any ot the States or Territories of the Pacific 
Slope. Ihe contest this year will be for original compo¬ 
sitions of chamber mnsic which have not been previously 
published or publicly performed, such works to be for 
not less than two instruments and in not less than three 
movements. Professors MaeDowell and Xavier Schar- 
wenka will act as judges. For the three relatively best 
compositions a gold, a silver, and a bronze medal will be 
awarded, and the club guarantees a satisfactory perform¬ 
ance ol the accepted works. Inquiries may be sent to 
Julius Weber, Secretary of The Musicians’ Club, care of 
Messrs. Sherman, Clay & Co., S. W. Cor. Kearney and 
Sutter Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


-» ”‘hucu tiie jmrticuiars 01 a com* 

petition to be held iu Vienna next year. He offers three 
prizes, ot $800 in all, for the best pianoforte concertos 
sent in before July 1, 1898. Tliejndges are J. Epstein, 
W. Geneke, A. GrUnfield, T. Leschetitzky, and M. 
Rosenthal, and the conditions of the competition are that 
the works submitted must be original and unpublished 
concertos lor piano and orchestra to be sent both in full 
score and in arrangements for two pianos, headed with a 
motto by which the prize winners can to identified. It 
is an interesting point that the final judgment as to the 
relative merits of the three prize concertos will to made 
y ape incite among the audience at a conceit where the 
hree works chosen by the judges will be publicly per- 
tormed. The choice of soloist is left to the composers, 
w io have the right to conduct their own works. As the 
compel,t.o„ is open to all countries, it is to be hoped the 
- of our younger composers will send in works, and 
Amenca n may carry off one of the prizes at least. 
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practical point5 by Eminent JcGcherj 


SOME STUDIO “ FINDS.” 

T. carl whitmer. 

Breadth of playing can be gained by experimenting 
with possible and impossible, legitimate (so-considered), 
and non-legitimate, traditional and new interpretations. 

One must often create in himself artificial enthusiasm 
in order to reach the pupil. Although artificial enthusi¬ 
asm can never take the place of the genuine, neverthe¬ 
less, it is necessary to make nse of it and practice one’s 
self in it, for a teacher can not have inspired enthusi¬ 
asm for ten or twelve successive teaching periods in one 
day. 

Pupils in the average have not the desires, quicknesses, 
and memories that we often presuppose. As this is so 
with such a very large percentage, we must present all 
ideas, etc., in the very simplest possible way, and not 
crowd in too many more or less indirectly related sub¬ 
jects. As teachers we often see so many sides of an 
idea, so many possible ways of rendering a passage (and 
at the same time perceive that they all are almost 
equally fitting), that we confuse the pupil to whom we 
present all that we know. 

* * 

* * * 

“PHRASING” 

DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK. 

As with all musical terms, rules, or principles, the 
underlying idea of “phrasing” is simple. In its appli¬ 
cation, however, its meaning may become very compli¬ 
cated. In trying to explain it we should go to the very 
root of the matter at once, and leave it to further reflec¬ 
tion to elucidate different cases as they arise in onr 
experience. To “phrase” means, originally, to make a 
difference between the legato and staccato in a series of 
tones. This leaves aside the ideas of motive, phrase, 
section, and period in the composition of a musical 
sentence, and merely points to the manner of performing 
a given succession of tones, be that a short motive only 
or a longer phrase. We may start a run of notes, hind 
the first to the second by a slur, and play the latter and 
all the rest staccato. That would be “ phrasing ” the 
run. In the same manner we may bind the first of each 
group of four notes and play all the succeeding groups of 
four in a similar manner until the run is finished. That 
would be another way of phrasing it. Thus phrasing is 
capable of change and variety, always with the idea of 
making a distinct difference between the legato and 
staccato notes. In a more elevated plane, we may render 
a musical thought in an intelligent and telling manner 
and call it beautiful “phrasing,” even though it to all 
legato. In such a case the term may refer to difference 
of shading and emphasis instead of to the more external 
contrast of legato and staccato. 

* * 

* * * 

LOCATING NOTES. 

WILLIAM BENBOW. 

Every teacher has had some degree of difficulty in 
teaching the young pupil how to locate notes having the 
same letter name. For example, having a C on the 
third space in the treble, he is liable to play it either an 
octave too high or too low. And when he is asked to 
reconsider the location, he is frequently as bewildered as 
Paul Pry, who, after falling through a window iuto an 
unknown back yard, pulls himself together, gets up, 
and exclaims, “Well, here I am,” and, peering about, 
adds, “ and now that I am here, where am I?” And 
again, one occasionally meets with a beginner who will 
play downward when the note is in an upward direction. 
The whole trouble is in the double mental process 
required of the child. Take the written scale of C 


ascending. The eye moves diagonally upward, but the 
hand must move horizontally to the right. Now, it is a 
sonnd pedagogical principle to start with the simple 
before proceeding to the complex. So, to save time and 
lessen friction, let the eye and hand travel in the same 
direction first. This is easily done by placing a sheet of 
music paper on its side on the piano desk, so that the 
lines of the staff run vertically, like the following 
diagram : 




The staff to the right being the treble, place notes at 
different places, and have the pnpil shift his hands to 
the right or left over the keyboard accordingly, without 
playing or locating any note. Then placing the music 
paper in its correct upright position, have the pupil 
repeat the motions. When that process works smoothly, 
tarn the paper to the side position and proceed to par¬ 
ticularize by writing the three treble C’s as in the above 
diagram. Fix the pupil’s attention to middle C as 1 
(line), the C in the staff as O (space), and the C above as 
2 (lines). Have him repeat the mnemonic figure 1, 
0, 2, while playing the corresponding C’s. Use the same 
figure with the left hand moving downward from middle 
C. This simple device has lightened many a task for 
the eager but easily discouraged beginner. 

* * 

* * * 

A FREQUENT MISTAKE. 

S. N. PENFLELD. 

The proper aim of musical instruction is to develop 
the native talent of the. pupil, not merely the technical 
training. Teachers, especially young and inexperienced 
ones, are apt to make the mistake of over-directing their 
pupils. Metronome marks, of course, and then every 
shade of power, accentuation, fingering of nearly every 
note, variations in the holding of hands and wrists, with 
exact motions of fingers, every pedal mark, and then 
abundant cautions—all penciled in. At the lesson hour 
every minntest detail of performance is rigidly ordered 
and enforced. Thus the scholar is run into a mold like 
molten metal, and, like it, becomes a blind imitator of the 
pattern. This would not to so bad were the teacher and 
his judgment infallible. 

As a matter of fact, the more experience a teacher has 
and the more competent he becomes to direct the study 
of others, the more he tries to educate and incite them to 
think and judge for themselves. Certainly, this can to 
overdone. For instance, standard authors like Bee¬ 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, have certain well-known 
and accepted tempi and general lines of effect which should 
be taught to scholars. But even within these limitations 
there is room for a deal of individual taste, and still 
more when we come to Chopin and Schumann, as we 
have learned from de Pacbmann, Paderewski, Rosen¬ 
thal, and others. Granted that the average scholar 
of ability is conceited and self-confident, and there¬ 
fore liable to serious mistakes and errors of judgment: 
this only shows the importance of his being taught 
to think, to reason, and to hear much fine music. 

This must not be understood as decrying the expression 
marks of music or the vigilant care and watchfulness of 
the teacher. 

Music is far too often published without sufficient 
marks, and many teachers are incompetent to supply 
these, or careless; yet to throw a quick-witted scholar 
largely on his own judgment and resources, while watch¬ 
ing to see that he does not wander from the path of good 
taste into vagaries, is to create an artist for the world in¬ 
stead of au automaton. 


SINGING AS GYMNASTICS. 

LOUIS C. ELSON. 

Apart from the fact that vocal music is the most 
expressive branch of onr art, the study of singing might 
well be pursued with profit by many who do not ever 
expect to sing a selection before anybody. In the whole 
domain of gymnastics there is no exercise which brings 
almost every part of the body into gentle motion and 
vibration so much as singing. The vocal exercises might 
very well form a part of materia medica. 

In another direction, apart from the entirely musical 
function, singing might also to much more valued than 
it is ; I mean in its influence upon the speaking voice. 
If ever there has been a great deficiency in our educa¬ 
tional curriculum, it has been in the total neglect of the 
cultivation of the voice for everyday speaking. Yet 
what an important factor it is in success ! A man pre¬ 
senting his claims for employment, or trying to secure 
patronage, or endeavoring to inflaence a committee to 
support some plan, sometimes finds the best logic neu¬ 
tralized by the fact that he is speaking in a harsh, irri¬ 
tating voice. 

The orator, the clergyman, or the actor studies elocu¬ 
tion, bnt the everyday conversationalist almost always 
allows his voice to remain in its crude state. The simplest 
and shortest cut to a good speaking voice is to sing. Join 
a chorus, sing in the privacy of your own chamber, even, if 
you fear that you are not able to give a song before others 
—but sing anyway, for singing is the simplest and best 
method of gymnastics that has been given to man. 

* * 

» * ♦ 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 

Certainly the value of what we possess is wholly in 
accord with the use to which we put it. Every one 
knows how easy it is to store up things material and im¬ 
material and yet remain quite in the dark as to what 
to do with them. In a lecture by President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, recently delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute, it was forcibly pointed out by the 
speaker that in the future elective education would 
to made possible even in the lowest school grades. 
This simply means that it is a prime necessity in educa¬ 
tion to give such powers to an individual as he finds it 
beneficial to himself and others to employ. 

In this simple expression lies the statement of the 
whole value of learning. One must get serviceable 
knowledge which shall be of good to one’s self and to 
others. And the getting of such knowledge comes out 
of this alone, namely: that one shall conceive objects 
aud principles in their entirety. He was a wise traveler 
who, immediately on entering a new city, sought 
out the highest tower that he might look down upon 
all and grasp its complete significance. He knew that 
in the days to come there would to ample opportunity 
to get lost in the little winding streets beneath him. 

* * 

* * * 

ARPEGGIO PLAYING. 

PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

Rapid, even, aud finished arpeggio playing depends 
largely on a correct relation of the hand to the keys. To 
obtain this relation, place the thumb of the right hand 
on C, the fifth finger on B, a minor second below, and at 
the same time tip the hand well over toward the thumb 
side. This will throw the fingers across the keys at an 
angle which varies slightly with different hands, and is 
the most favorable position for the acquisition of a rapid, 
even, and finished arpeggio. This relation of the hand 
should be preserved unchanged from one end of the key¬ 
board to the other, the fingers should be trained to 
equality and promptness of action when crossing the 
thumb, and the playing finger must not be allowed to 
reach for a key, but should be carried to stroke position 
over its key by flexing the finger that is on a key in for¬ 
ward motion, or straightening the finger that is on a key 
in backward motion ; this flexing and straightening of 
the finger is accomplished by moving the arm laterally. 
If all these points are carefully attended to, and the 
thumbs are trained to prompt movements under and out, 
rapid, even, and finished arpeggio playing is quickly 
acquired. 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH NOTATION TO 
BEGINNERS? 

MADAM A. FUPIK. 

Many teachers nee the absurdity of letting a child 
practice, for several months, exercises and pieces written 
in the treble clef where the first line is E and the first 
space P ; and later giving him a new clef where the first 
line is 0 and the first space is A. Many advanced 
players confess they can not read the bass with the same 
tlurnry as the treble, on account of having learned the 
notes in this irrational way. 

It might lie explained to beginners that the staff con¬ 
sists of eleven lines, thus : 


THE ETUDE 

JL' QUESTIONS # 

* and ^ 

ANSWERS' 

f Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department. Please write them on one side of the paper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. In Eveky 
Case the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writer’s name be printed to the questions in The Etude. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten¬ 
tion.'] 

J. K. B.—The word 11 subject,” as applied toa musical composition, 
refers to the leading melodic or rhythmic combinations of the piece. 
A composition may have one or more subjects. The first, or princi¬ 
pal, usually occurs at the beginning of a composition, and occupies, 
as a rule, at least two measures, sometimes four. 


•ml that the middle line is made short, so that the eye 
can more readily separate the two divisions. 

Then, again, ns the five lines of !he treble are E, G, B, 
D, F, and of the liass are (i, B, D, F, A, the similarity 
with the slight difference makes them easy to re¬ 
member. 

Czerny has written ten easy little pieces for four hands, 
where the pnmo and the serondo are equally easy. A 
child, by alternating these, will soon read notes in the 
buss clef n* easily ns those in the treble. Let us make 
the learning of the staff ns easy as possible. 



" * ha ' re received “ «®py « new musical magazine 
-wiled ■* Music, 8ong, and Story,” publisher! by S. W. 
Hini|«on, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It contains 
much readable matter bearing upon the subjects indi¬ 
cated in the title, nnd is handsomely illustrated. In 
addition there are sixteen pages of music, both vocal 
ana instrumental. 

THE MUSIC FAIRYLAND. A Children’s Song-Com- 
«ly. forthe Kindergarten and Primary Department. 

Z ° nl9 by A ‘ VN ’ ,E L PALMm - Music by Robert 
Ooi.dbkck. Price, $1.50. 

This little music-play should lie of great value to pri¬ 
mary and kindergarten teachers in the work of instrnc- 

ZZTn,! 1 rrpn *T n little story which " ni 
m er the little ones, and at the same time they are 

leandiurth °"' n,nsital »nd noJs or 

banting the names of notes and their values 

It i.« need!,** to comment on the music by Dr. Gold- 

-wraciiv VT T^' 11, ; '" (I 7 " 1 within children’s 
sn Ti ‘ I, ' * ** nmy b, ‘ “ little higher than 
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E. E. M. V. G.—A diatonic half-step occurs between two notes of 
a scale, as E-F, B-C, key of C; F-sharp-G in key of G; a chro¬ 
matic half-step between two notes on the same degree, as C-C-sharp, 
E-flat-E. 

A motive is the smallest musical thought that can exist. It may 
consist of only two notes. A phrase is larger, two or four measures, 
and is often composed of two or more motives, or repetitions of one 
and the same motive; although the term phrase is sometimes applied 
to a small division of two measures, many writers prefer the term 
section, a double section making a phrase, a double phrase a period. 
The order may he summed up: motive, one measure ; a section, two 
measures; a phrase, four; a period, eight. These numbers vary 
according to tempo—in very fast pieces may apparently be doubled. 

C. H. T.—We may answer in genera! to your questions that we 
have a full line of instructive material for the reed organ, from work 
for a beginner to the most advanced player. For the beginner, try 
Landon’s “ Reed Organ Method," supplemented with Landon’s 
“ Melodious Reed Organ Studies.” Then there are three more vol¬ 
umes of graded reed organ studies by the same author. Besides all 
this, there are about a hundred pieces of sheet music especially 
arranged and adapted for the reed organ. In the method, studies, 
and sheet music, the right stops for the best effects are suggested! 
with remarks and directions for the best touch and manner of play¬ 
ing These works are the first to teach the reed organ touch and to 
explain the possibilities of this popular instrument. 

V. Y D -The best remedy for making pupils really learn pieces 
well, getting every passage thoroughly learned, is to have them play 
ill your pupils’ musicales. If you have a very bad case, let the first 
nsl been a four-hand piece. When a pupil attends musicales regu¬ 
larly and hears fellow-pupils playing well without stumbling or 
hesitation he has something tangible to work for, and if he must 
play in public himself he sets to work with a definite purpose which 
conquers carelessness. 

dlLnlt^Tv pia , n ° 18 n0t 100 low in Pitch there will be no 

difficulty in keeping it in tune with your organ. But if it is a half 

freouenlv'r M " K “ Up * y0U wiH ha ™ tune it 

frequently for a year or so, and this he will do at special rates for 

you. After it once settles at the higher pitch it will stay in as good 
tune as it everdid before. The piano and organ together hav^Xe 
dass or especially arranged music which makes delightful effects 

KESSr this cow,,ina,ioa of i — 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 

‘‘How did yon ever achieve all this?” asked a 
listener of Mendelssohn, on hearing him play several of 

iwT-T*- Uk * • -™-i" L 

like a horse, was the answer of this great musician too 
honest to affect an excellence as costing him nothing 
Some time ago I heard a man say to a successful 
musician, “ Yon are a lucky chan ” The f 

Plied, “Nothing of the kind. Years ajo whenT" ^ 

w::: gt rir 1 was 

were Every evening you spent on the corner of th! 
street with the boys, and thought vontj i 

enough through the day I hn.l „„ n ■ worked 

z: u:zz r " ,ci 

~ - - ___ 

—If you save too much money in L-ettimr 
■on, you do not get your education afffi bnt onto' 
fragments of it, and later Inc. , , . ’ bnt only some 

ought to have. 86 ,HnCh ,ncome w bich you 


GLEANINGS. 

—Stagnation in art or in science should be guarded 
against. Whatever tends to quicken activities should be 
encouraged. Criticism, like the snrgeon’s knife, may lie 
unpleasant, even painful, but it may be most helpful, 
indispensable. Members of the profession have more to 
fear from flattery than from criticism. Spiteful criticism 
defeats itself, while fulsome flattery injures not only the 
person, bnt the cause. Just criticism should be courted, 
and a just critic should be considered a friend.—“ IFer- 
ner’s Magazine.” 

—Not so long ago there was sold in Paris a letter of 
Mozart, written at Milan to his sister, at the age of four¬ 
teen, for 580 francs. It is said that for the original 
manuscript of Rienzi, now in the Wagner museum at 
Eisenbach, the sum of a thousand pounds was once 
offered. There is some food for thought in these little 
items of information. Mozart dying to fill a pauper’s 
grave, Wagner starving in a Paris garret—what a con¬ 
trast between then and now .'— “ Musical Opinion." 

—A good example of Liszt’s sweetness is here given. 
While rather yonng he was crossing the street, and saw 
a small boy sweeping. He stopped to give him some 
change, and found he had nothing but silver. So he 
sent the boy for change, and stood there with the broom 
in his hand, mounting guard till the boy came back. 
Oue of his acquaintances saw the blush rise to his cheek 
as he stood there, but he waited till the boy came back, 
thus showing how regardless of self he was. 

—Bach lived in music “ to his downsitting and upris¬ 
ing.” He often met a certain troop of beggars in whose 
crescendo supplications he fancied he had detected a 
certain series of intervals. At first he made believe to 
be ready to give them something, but to find no money 
about him, when their song reached a piercing pitch; 
then two or three times he gave them a very small alms, 
and the acuteness of their tones was somewhat qualified. 
Finally, he gave them a rather considerable sum, which, 
to his great delight, resulted in a full resolution of the 
chord and a complete and satisfactory close. 

—I believe that, besides being on the verge of taking 
undisputed first rank in the musical world, Americans 
now lead the world as teachers. We have got away 
from the old-fashioned notions of instruction, and are 
evolving the technic of the piano, for instance, on scien¬ 
tific lines. We are giving such study to piano playing 
from the standpoint of the anatomy and physiology of 
the arms, wrists, and hands as has not been dreamed of 
in Europe. The pupils of the best old world masters 
find they have much to learn in true technic when they 
come to us.— W. E. Sherwood. 

Torn Music.— I played at two concerts recently, and 
I noticed, as I have often done on similar occasions, that 
some of tlie pieces of mnsic brought by the singers and 
the pianists were in an extremely worn condition, torn 
and soiled, not fit for a lady to touch. No doubt these 
pieces were old favorites, and probably contained many 
private marks or memoranda. But when we consider 
o v exceedingly cheap music has now become, it is noth¬ 
ing short of a disgrace to appear, either in public or in 
private houses with such old, worn copies. Music pub- 
* J 1 * aVC ’ 9n . e ' aml are doing, everything in their 
ittiT ? put tlleir Publications within the reach of ail 
at the cheapest rates possible; and the least an artist 
can do » to encourage the music sellem by purchasing 

TaZT " 0< Z aS they “V be required instead of 
parading torn and patched pieces which can do nothing 
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politic in every sense.—“ The Strand. ” 
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MUSICAL MEMORY IN ITS RELATION TO 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


BY ALFRED VEIT. 


Since the arrival of the French pianist, M. Raonl 
Pugno, who uses the notes when playing in public, the 
questions of memory and of the advisability of playing 
without music are being widely discussed. It has 
become the fashion within recent years to devote much 
attention to the cultivation of memory in connection 
with pianoforte playing. The professional artist, as well 
as the amateur pianist, is expected to perform with¬ 
out depending upon notes. In fact, the general pub¬ 
lic has become so accustomed to it that a violation 
of the rule arouses general comment. Until the time of 
Liszt, with whom the habit of playing without notes is 
said to have originated, artists used their mnsic. Field, 
Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, Hummel, and their prede¬ 
cessors are reported to have used their own mnsic. 
Since the appearance of Liszt on the concert stage it has 
almost become an imperative duty to perform without 
mnsic. The pianist is enabled to do so by that 
most important function of the brain called memory, 
which has been defined by Dr. Edridge Green as “ the 
process by means of which impressions of the exter¬ 
nal world and ideas are retained for use on future 
occasions. ” 

In its special application to pianoforte playing memory 
includes: 

I. Faculty of tactile perception (touch). 

II. Faculty of pitch (hearing). 

III. Faculty of perception of the position of notes on 

the printed page (sight). 

IV. Musical analysis. 

The faculty of touch is probably the most important 
to the pianist. It enables the performer to strike the 
right key at the right time, depending upon a certain 
sensibility of the nerves in the tips of the fingers. It 
furnishes the blind pianist with the capacity for finding 
the correct notes on the piano, and enables even the deaf 
to perform to some extent (Beethoven). In laying par¬ 
ticular stress upon the faculty of touch as the most im¬ 
portant essential to memory in the pianist, I am cogni¬ 
zant of the fact that in some exceptional cases that 
faculty does not enter into play at all. It is well known 
that that prince of musical mnemonicians, Hans von 
Billow, could memorize a whole concerto without touch¬ 
ing tlie keyboard. In the case of von Biilow, the faculty 
of pitch, combined with musical analysis, sufficiently 
explains the seemingly impossible feat. The story of 
Beethoven transposing his G’-major Concerto to C-sliarp 
at a rehearsal, as well as the transposition of the ‘ ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata,” by Brahms, into another key, can be ex¬ 
plained on the same principle. The average amateur, 
whose faculty of pitch is defective, like the immortal 
Trilby, depends almost exclusively upon the faculty of 
touch when trying to memorize. 

After hearing a talented pianist perform the “ Taran- 
telle,” by Chopin, in a very satisfactory manner, I inci¬ 
dentally mentioned the fact that Hans von Biilow had 
published the same composition transposed to B-major. 
Biilow declares that it shows off to greater advantage in 
that key, and appears more brilliant than in the original. 
The pianist I allude to was highly gifted, an excellent 
musician, combining, therefore, all the essentials men¬ 
tioned above. He Immediately tried to play the “ Tar¬ 
antella” in the new key, but discontinued after several 
unsuccessful attempts. The facts were evidently these : 
Although possessing II, III, IV, tlie faculty of touch in 
this instance had, for the time being, proved inefficient 
to accomplish the task of playing the composition in 
another key. In other words, tlie piece had to be prac¬ 
ticed all over again, like a new piece. Besides, the mem¬ 
orizing process had to be modified entirely, in order to 
snit the new demands called forth by the new combi¬ 
nations on the keyboard. In the memorizing of pieces 
upon mate instruments the faculty of touch enters exclu¬ 
sively. The fingers are trained to go through the me¬ 
chanical evolutions demanded by the figures of tlie 
composition. The impressions thus received are photo 
graphed upon the retina of the memory, and reproduced 
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when required. Pianists, no donbt, will have often ob- ings of a composition until we separate it into its corn- 
served that compositions thoroughly familiar to them ponent parts ; in other words, until we memorize it. The 
somehow would not go as well upon a strange piano as memorizing process will bring out certain points that 

upon the “old piano at home.” The cause is simply have, until then, remained obscure and indistinct, 

this : The faculty of touch must adapt the fingers of the Every experienced pianist knows this. Also, that the 

pianist to the new conditions—no two pianos being ex- mere playing over of a piece or even the analysis of it 
actly alike. When once accustomed to the demands of does not acquaint him with its manifold details until he 
the new keyboard, the results will be the same. has committed it to memory. Just as an author lives 

The importance of the faculty of tactile perception as and breathes with his characters, shares their joys and 

an aid to memory is often demonstrated in the following sorrows, should the pianist identify himself with the 

fashion : Ask a pupil to name the notes of a melody—say composition he is trying to play. It is therefore abso- 
the opening melody of the D-flat Nocturne by Chopin. lutely necessary that he should memorize it in order to do 
It will be observed in many cases that the fingers will so. However, between the process of memorizing a piece 
unconsciously perform the movement of playing the and playing it from memory in public is a vast difference, 
notes on the piano, or the subject experimented upon The former is a dnty we owe ourselves as conscientious 


will suddenly exclaim ; “Let me play it on the piano 
first! ” The touching of the keys in this case is simul¬ 
taneous with the revival of the impression desired by the 
memory. 

I once asked Antoine de Kontski, of leonine fame, 
what he did when his memory forsook him during the 
performance of a piece in public. “I think of nothing 
at all, and the fingers rnn on of their own accord,” he 
replied. A similar remark is attributed to Saint-Saens, 
showing that both artists depended upon the faculty of 
touch exclusively during temporary loss of memory. 
The most important essential to memory, as applied to 
pianoforte playing, in the case of artist and pupil alike, 
seems, therefore, to be the faculty of touch, which does not 
seem to require any high degree of talent. This explains the 
fact that even pupils without any particular talent, or, to 
quote Shakspere inaccurately, “Sans ear, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything,” are enabled to memorize 
their pieces fairly well—sometimes astonishingly well. 

Leschetitzky, in speaking of memory, once remarked 
that in striking notes upon the piano it is safer to know 
them by name than by pitch. Upon another occasion he 
observed that although the faculty of pitch is of practical 
advantage to the musician, he did not consider it of the 
highest importance as an aid to memory. It is undoubt¬ 
edly true that the faculty of pitch is developed to an 
extraordinary degree in some musicians. (Mozart and 
the “Miserere” by Allegri.) Most players of string 
instruments acquire it, whereas most pianists lack it. 

Of far greater advantage to the average pianist seems 
to be what Dr. Edridge Green, in his book on “ Memory 
and its Cultivation,” calls the faculty of perception of 
position. This faculty enables the pianist to see the 
printed page as in a mental picture. Thus he knows 
exactly where each note is to be found. Try the follow¬ 
ing experiment: After memorizing a composition in a 
certain edition—say a Chopin Ballade in the Klindworth 
Edition—endeavor to play it from the Scholtz Edition. 
It will be seen that, owing to the difference in the ar¬ 
rangements of the notes on the printed page and the 
difference in the general appearance of the page it will 
prove rather confusing, although the mnsic itself is 
exactly the same. It is, therefore, advisable to use the 
same edition when restndying a certain composition after 
having dropped it for some time. 

It goes without saying that the pianist musician finds 
musical analysis another powerful aid to memory. By 
means of this process a composition is laid on the dis- 
secting-table, as it were, and thoroughly separated into 
its constituent parts. The intellectual scalpel used dur¬ 
ing the operation comprises harmony, counterpoint, 
form, with their various modifications. As a case in 
point, I would mention the following fact told me by 
Leschetitzky himself. During the summer of 1885, Mme. 
Essipoff prepared for a concert tour, and desiring to add 
the great Sonata, Op. 106, by Beethoven, to her reper¬ 
tory, she studied that composition with the composer 
Fuchs in all its minutest details. (Since then Busoni 
published an analysis of the fngue in his excellent 
edition of “ The Well-Tempered Clavichord.”) 

It would be absurd to underestimate the value of musi¬ 
cal memory and its cultivation in connection with our 
musical education. We may all admire the beauty of a 
watch and delight in the intricacies of its movement, 
bnt unless we know how the different wheels, springs, 
and other details are adjusted and fitted together, we 
really can not judge of the merits of its construction. 
Similarly, we have no adequate conception of the work- 


students : the latter is not an absolute necessity. After 
all, is the hydra-headed monster called public not com¬ 
posed of creatures of habit ? Why should a pianist play 
the piano part in the Schumann Concerto without notes, 
and use them in playing the quartet by the same com¬ 
poser? “Because the quartet is simply accompani¬ 
ment, whereas the spontaneity and freedom in the de¬ 
livery of the concerto would suffer by the mere fact of 
turning the leaves, thus preventing it from being a 
‘ continuous performance,’ ” answers the choir invisible. 
“ Custom,” say I. 

If it were simply a question of art for art’s sake, the 
public itself would be benefited by pianists resorting to 
a more frequent use of the printed score in public. 
Here we have concertos by Sgambati, Martucci, the last 
one by Saint-Saens, as well as his “ Africa,” concertos by 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Gabriel I’iernf, and hosts of others. 
Why does the public never hear them? Because 
pianists hesitate to play them with notes, and have not 
the courage to play them without notes, not wishing to 
trust their memory. Very few artists escape temporary 
loss of memory. 

I remember hearing Josef Wieniawski flounder around 
in the most helpless fashion in the F-minor Nocturne by 
Chopin, until that occult force which miraculously pro¬ 
tects pianists as well as inebriates, led his tottering 
steps back to the right path. Pachmann’s slip in one of 
Liszt’s Legends is still within the recollection of con- 
cert-goers. The eccentric Russian pianist stopped 
abruptly, and not until he had performed some mys¬ 
terious gyrations with arms and legs did he recommence 
the composition. At one of his recitals in Vienna, 
Hans von Biilow suddenly began ponnding away at a 
single key like a carpenter hammering a nail. Then 
came a frantic rush for the door and the reappearance of 
von Biilow with an individual who set abont tuning 
the instrument. After that performance had been gone 
through to the evident satisfaction of the great pianist, 
the latter resumed his seat and continued his work. 
The exqnisite little comedy had been so neatly con¬ 
ceived and executed that only the initiated saw through 
the scheme and understood that npon this memorable 
occasion even the infallible doctor had tripped up and 
suffered a temporary loss of memory. 

At his dC'but at Carnegie Hall, Rosenthal, that daz¬ 
zling meteor in the pianistic firmament, incidentally 
omitted eighteen bars in Chopin’s Barcarolle. The 
latter composition seems ill-fated or especially difficult 
to memorize, as in its performance both Paderewski and 
Rubinstein became the victims of that bugbear of 
pianists—loss of memoiy. (If I remember correctly, 
Weitzmann, in a pamphlet entitled “The Last of the 
Virtuosi,” relates that he never saw Tansig use notes, 
excepting on one occasion, and that was when he played 
the Barcarolle by Chopin.) 

The most refractory memory can be made to yield, 
and the most astonishing results can lie obtained by aid 
of mnemonic methods. Memory can lie strengthened 
and cultivated by perseverance and concentration of 
thought. Bnt let not its use turn into abnse ; for al¬ 
though of importance to the pianist, it is neither the 
Alpha nor the Omega of pianoforte playing. 


—Young people can ieam from my example that out 
of nothing something may arise ; what I am is all a 
work of tlie most pressing want.— Haydn. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING. 

BV KMII, LIKBI.INO. 


II. 


Thk fact that you have a large class this year does not 
necessarily guarantee continued prosperity for the next 
season ; the elements of accident and chance enter very 
largely into our business, and the greatest variety of un¬ 
expected happenings may combine to diminish a seem¬ 
ingly solid constituency, numerically speaking. Hence 
the necessity for the constant creation of new business 
and the extension of one's personal influence into new 
territory. 

The constant complaint of the parent that the girl has 
" nothing to play, ” is met by the assertion of the teacher 
to the contrary. >She is often like the girl with a trunk¬ 
ful of clothes, who has “nothing to wear.” It goes 
without saying that every pupil who is at all advanced 
should, at all times, lie prepared to play something, no 
matter how simple, at home. Their failure to do so 
proves a great stumbling-block to the teacher, who has 
exerted his very l>eat ubility to produce that much- 
desired result; yet in this very regard it is the home in¬ 
fluence which should be most potently exerted ; a natural 
diffidence is quite excusable and allowance is cheerfully 
made by the listener, but where a pupil systematically 
refuses to gratify her parents by furnishing some enter¬ 
tainment for the home circle, the teacher will speedily 
lie blamed for the failures and consequent mortification 
entailed. It is, therefore, most necessary to cover this 
ground also, and, as it were, keep tab on the pupils ; fit 
every one to master a little repertoire, and see that it is 
constantly kept available by frequent review and reitera¬ 
tion ; hut do not attempt to tench the whole family ; 
some people have been known to marry a whole family, 
usually with disastrous results, and it is almost as bad in 
music teaching. Follow your own definite convictions, 
and if an ambitions mama or injudicious uncle make 
suggest ions as to the proper course to pursue, treat them 
politely, but heed them not. Betterenjoy the reputation 
of Ming a severe teacher than nn amiable one; pupils 
like to be led by a firm hand, and all instruction must be 
positive and to the point. Distinguish between mistakes 
of ignorance and those of accident; nothing is gained by 
eternally nagging at pupils ; give them a living chance 
and permit them to recite the lesson without constant in¬ 
terruptions, which only cause nervousness. 

Treat each problem which arises separately ; fatigue 
"pv«1, force, liability to stumble, sight-reading, memor- 
uwg and many other topics should be taken up serin- 
fully discussed and analyzed, and applied to the 
particular case in hand. 

Explain to the student that not a moment of correct 
practice ,s ever wasted ; the results may not show im- 
mjsliately, and are often quite indirect; this is especi- 
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and direct every technical point toward some precise 
technical achievement. 

Do not permit the accumulation of a library of half 
learned music, but insist on accomplishing each selection 
at the time of study. It is well to hear the lesson of an 
old pupil from the same point of view as if she repre- 
presented a new applicant, and to ask one’s self, What 
would I be liable to object to in her mode of playing if 
I had never met her before ? In this way much addi¬ 
tional interest can be created and subsequent success 
attained. 

Too easily do we all get into a rut and simply plod 
along; it requires much intelligent effort to keep up 
vitality, interest, and a progressive spirit. 

Use the best which musical literature affords, and do 
not pander to cheaper taste ; the teacher must be an 
educator as well. A class in English literature expects 
to read Chaucer, Shakspere, Dickens, Longfellow, etc.; 
similarly, you must familiarize the musical student with 
thoughts of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and 
the other great masters. This by no means excludes 
many works of lighter caliber which lead up to a 
proper understanding of the great classicists. You can 
not always presume on dealing with well-trained minds 
and address your instruction only to the higher grades 
of development; better take it for granted that your 
student needs all the elementary knowledge which it is 
in your power to give. 

Be on good terms with the press, and do not call the 
critic bad names if he fails to be properly impressed 
with your importance and overwhelming genius ; the 
newspaper can neither make nor unmake you—that will 
always remain your own job ; hut it can do a great deal 
to retard or accelerate success. 

Waste no time in preliminaries, but begin work at 
once with a new pupil. Do not change existing methods 
too abruptly, nor build up some marvelous new line which 
it may take months of preparatory labor to get into ; 
better take that which has been accomplished as a 
basis, and build on top of that; under proper instruc¬ 
tion desirable changes will soon be made insensibly. 
Avoid criticizing your predecessors ; perhaps the student 
does not reflect their work creditably ; besides, you may 
have a successor soon yourself. Show no mercy to fakes 
and impostors ; expose them without compunction—they 
are uot entitled to professional courtesy ; but give merit 
its due. It is strange that many sharp women who 
would not permit a dressmaker to overcharge them a 
spool of thread, will permit themselves to he taken in 
readily by some new-fangled and preposterous method, 
which claims everything and substantiates nothing • and 
the woods are full of these sharks. 

Show no favoritism, nor do as the stepfather did, who 
said that he made no difference between his own and 
Ins stepchildren, but that he swore at them all. Some 
personalities with which you are brought into contact 
naturally appeal to your own perceptions more agreeably 
than others ; but that should cut no figare—they all pay 
for their instruction and are entitled to equal considera¬ 
tion. Be careful as to [your utterances, for “ a fool and 
his speech are soon parted.” 

{To be continued.) 


THE PROBLEM OF AMERICAN TEACHING. 

BY JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


-How very few musicians possess a really good musi¬ 
cal library . Even those lovers of the art-whether pro- 
ejmnal or amateur-who are fortunately able to satisfy 
heir tastes and desires in this direction will very rarely 
be found to have made a perfectly repr*entativ 7 c ZZ 
tmn of the works pertaining to any of the special depart¬ 
ments of the art. Of course, an absolutely complete 
1 nary o music is out of the question, so far as indi 
vulual collectors are concerned. But we might expect 
for instance, that the fairly well-to-do musician-ff a 
pianist—would be able to show „ po „ his sheCa gid 

ir n m sr of ib e c,assic forhifS 

td„ u ln 6 maj ° rity 0f Cases ’ -ill be 
of the c£e “writera ^ “ COmpIet * -orks ” 

to collect more mo.lem wni.U bat h , e wiU b ^e foiled 
cfolly interested hSf Tn ^e ^ ^ 8pe - 

Posers, to the utter neglect of all nth f*\onte com- 
probable that he may have so L ™T K A " d Uis 
posing collection. wifhout lX^ « “o®bers «°» an >«- 
truly perfect assemblage of -,ii the pos ?* 8ed of any 

best masters.—“ OpMo fi W>rks of the 


I have often—and lately more than ever—been im¬ 
pressed with the fact that the American music teacher, 
outside of a few large cities, has a very different problem 
to solve from that which confronts the German teacher 
in a German city. This problem is, primarily, how to 
awaken and develop musical life in his pupils. Consider 
the different conditions under which the German and the 
American teacher must work. When I was a student at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, more than thirty years ago, 
Leipzig was a city of about 100,000 inhabitants—say 
half the present size of Buffalo or Cleveland. It sup¬ 
ported a permanent opera company of high rank, one of 
the best orchestras inthe world,—that of the Gewand- 
haus,—another excellent orchestral society, the Euterpe, 
chamber music concerts, choral societies, and special 
societies innumerable. One could hear opera—the best— 
from one to four times a week, 35 to 40 orchestral con¬ 
certs in a season, and no end of other concerts, mostly at 
low rates. How many cities in this country can match 
this even now ? 

A music teacher in such a town can simply direct his 
pupils to hear whatever is important, and can depend on 
their getting ideas of music and of artistic performance 
from concerts and operas. No student who has talent 
cau fail to have his musical ideas developed in such an 
atmosphere. The teacher can devote his attention to 
theoretic and technical training. But let him come 
over here and teach in any one of onr smaller cities, not 
to say in any of the numerous colleges which the various 
denominations perversely insist on planting out in the 
country, away from the currents of the world’s intel¬ 
lectual and artistic life ; let him ignore the difference in 
the conditions and teach exactly as he would in Leipzig, 
Munich, or Berlin, and what kind of results will he get? 
Just what a good many German teachers, and American, 
too, do get: a superficial, pedantic, mechanical style of 
playing, excellent on the surface, but wholly lacking in 
musical insight and power of comprehension and inter¬ 
pretation. I know teachers who work hard enough and 
with admirable conscientiousness, who never get beyond 
the letter that killeth.” As for “ the spirit that giv- 
eth life, ’ it is not to be brought out by any pseudo- 
thoroughness of technical training which is content with 
“correctness” of performance, while the inner life of 
music remains uncomprehended. 

I fancy that Beethoven would have been, in some re¬ 
spects, a model teacher for some of our American pupils. 

It is said of him that he did uot so much mind technical 
slips, but woe betide the pupil who disregarded the mu¬ 
sical sense of what he had to play ! Beethoven pounced 
down savagely on all stupidity, mental slackness, or 
laziness. Those who studied with him might lack some¬ 
thing in mechanics, but on the mental and spiritual side 
they must be alive, or stimulus would be most vigorously 
applied,—often in no gentle or pleasant fashion. 

If Beethoven felt the need of this sort of teaching in 
Vienna, how much greater is the need of it then where 
pupils have only the rarest opportunities to hear the 
best music interpreted by competent artists, and do not 
even know enough to appreciate the importance of tak¬ 
ing .id\ antage ot the few artistic performances which 
come within their reach ! But, unfortunately, the spirit 
and ideals of Beethoven are not the ideals and spirit 
which permeate a good many teachers in this country 
and elsewhere And the fewer the artistic opportunities 

of the pupil, the more unfortunate is this kind of lack 
in the teacher. 

-It is melody that is first and foremost in music, and 
Sects human feelings with marvelous and magic power. 

It can not be repeated too often that, without expressive 

Tthh,; wT T ment a(1 ‘ Ied by ^mentation is 
f tal l 17 magnificence. The best definition 
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heart u e l a " ,i spontaneously from the human 
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Which strive™ “ 9UCCession of individual sounds 
which strive m vain to become music. -Boffman. 
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SONG WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

BY FARLEY NEWMAN. 


Virginia Gabriel. 

It is, probably, the best proof of the sterling gifts of 
this delightful song composer that, although she was 
removed from the scene of her congenial labors so far 
back as 1877, many of her songs still afford delight in 
the home and on the concert platform, due no doubt, 
in a large measure, to their fresh and “ taking” melody 
and naivetii of style generally. 

Mary Ann Virginia Gabriel came of a good old Irish 
family, and was born at Banstead, Surrey, February 7 , 
1825. Her parents, discerning her unmistakable mu¬ 
sical gifts, placed her under Pixis, Dbhler, and the 
famous Thalberg for piano, and under Molique for com¬ 
position. 

Miss Gabriel was married, in 1874, to Mr. George E. 
March, the writer of the “ books” of most of her can¬ 
tatas, and expired from the effects of a painful accident 
Angust 7, 1877, her remains being laid in Brompton 
Cemetery, London. 

Virginia Gabriel never attempted to scale any great 
artistic heights, but, for the very reason that she confined 
her efforts to the limits of her powers, as well as on 
account of her pretty gift of tune-making , she scored 
some noteworthy successes. Principal among these were 
her cantata “Evangeline” (1870), founded on Long¬ 
fellow’s exquisite poem, “The Widow Bewitched” 
(1867), performed during a long run by the German 
Beed Company, and “ Dreamland,” produced at Covent 
Garden in 1873. More than one of her numerous songs 
—as, for instance, “The Skipper and His Boy,” and 
“Stonewall Jackson ”— were ground out on the barrel 
organs and echoed by the urchins in well-nigh every 
street of Cockaigne some twenty years ago. 

Michael Watson. 

How frequently do the perverse winds of fate toss the 
fragile bark of the musician into contrary and mislead¬ 
ing channels, ere it at length finds the broad stream 
which leads to the haven of success ! Sometimes it is 
the perverse, preconceived plans of parents which work 
the mischief by insisting upon a career utterly distaste¬ 
ful to their offspring—as, notably, with poor V/eber; 
while sometimes the demoralizing indecision and 
squandering of precious time are due to the vacillation 



Michael Watson. 


of the young artist himself, who, too often, finds later on 
that he must retrace false steps and spend stiU more years 
of a too brief existence in mastering the rudimentary 
requirements of his true vocation. 

Thus was it with Michael Watson, who, after study¬ 
ing music with his father, a professor of the art, located 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, fancied that his “psychic force ” 
really tended in the direction of painting, causing him 
to exchange his labors at the keyboard and the harmony 
primer in favor of the pencil and the brush at South 
Kensington’s famous art school. 

After, however, some eight years of steady application 
to the technic of the painter’s art, Michael Watson came 
to the conclusion that it was at the shrine of Apollo he 
should, in justice to himself, lie offering his oblations— 
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a decision largely influenced, probably, by the fact that 
his father had recently died and left an old-established and 
excellent teaching connection ; and, inasmuch as he had 
not allowed his musical acquirements to grow entirely 
rusty from disuse, he now gave himself up to music 
teaching and composition, his opportunities of gaining 
the cold, coy ears of the music publishers being greatly 
increased by his marriage, in 1861, with the daughter of 
Mr. John Campbell, of the publishing firm of Campbell 
and Hansford. 

The genuine talent in composition of Michael Watson 
is corroboratively attested by the fact that he not in¬ 
frequently published songs and piano pieces under noms 
de plume —the best-known of these being that of “Jules 
Favre ” ; and, notwithstanding the absence of a well- 
known name on the title-pages, the publications still 
sold well. 

William Michael Watson was born at Newcastle on- 
Tyne July 31, 1840, and died a few years ago. His 
published songs are very numerous (he usually wrote 
the words as well as the music), the best known among 
them being “The Powder Monkey,” “Anchored,” 
“ The Old Timepiece,” “The Kissing Bridge,” “Dearer 
than Life,” “The Press Gang,” “ All in a Garden Fair,” 
“The Wishing Well,” “Arabian Serenade,” “The 
Pilot’s Daughter,” etc. Mr. Watson also wrote a large 
number of part songs, anthems, duets, trios, etc., as 
well as cantatas and operettas, his fame extending in 
ever-increasing circles beyond the grimy metropolis in 
which he first breathed the (coaly) breath of life. 


J. L. Molloy. 

The soil of the “ould counthry” has, from time 
almost immemorial, been prolific in the production of 
melody-makers, and by no means the least gifted or 
popular of this favored many is the composer of “The 
Vagabond ” and a hundred other favorite songs. 

James Lyman Molloy was born in Ireland in 1837 and 
educated for the profession of barrister, but although he 
has never practiced, he has maintained the craisemblance 
sufficiently by living in charming chambers in that time- 
hallowed nook, hidden away in the heart of London, so 
dear to the heart of Dickens and the “gentlemen of the 
long robe,” to wit, the Temple. 

Mr. Molloy has written a considerable number of 
operettas and cantatas, as well as quite a big budget of 
separate songs, nearly all of which are characterized by 
a vein of attractive melody, running as freely and 
freshly as one of the mountain rills of his native 
“ heaven’s reflex, Killarney.” 

Mr. Molloy receives high prices for his songs, as a rule, 
apropos of which I can vouch for the truth of the 
following anecdote, since it was related to me by one of 
the two actors in the incident ; this one being, it is 
hardly necessary to add, not Mr. Molloy. 

A good many years ago the writer numbered among 
his friends a certain London music publisher who, for 
the present occasion, we will take the liberty of 
christening Mr. Copyright. This gentleman, hearing 
from a traveler in the music trade that Molloy had just 
finished a song that all who had heard it were talking 
enthusiastically about, resolved to call on the composer 
with a view to adding the attractive novelty to his 
catalogue. 

Molloy received his visitor politely, showed him the 
manuscript, and Mr. Copyright, much taken with the 
great possibilities of the song, inquired the price. “One 
hundred guineas” replied Molloy. “Oh, come,” said 
Mr. Copyright, “ that is a very stiff figure, you know. 
Think of the risk I should be running, in paying a price 
like that, of every seeing my money back.” “Those 
are my terms,” added Molloy, “ take the song at them, 
or leave it.” Mr. Copyright returned home plunged 
in thought, and, after a night of distressing incertitude, 
weighing pros and cons to the nicety of a mental penny¬ 
weight, he determined to strain a point and his bank 
balance, and buy the coveted ditty. The morning finds 
Mr. Copyright again closeted with the composer, and 
opening negotiations with, “Well, Mr. Molloy, I have 
thought it all over, and I’m willing to risk my money 
and buy your song.” “Very well, sir,” said Molloy, 
'‘only, the price to-day is two hundred guineas.” This 


was indeed a blow for poor Mr. Copyright, after the 
exhausting effort of screwing his courage up to the pay¬ 
ing point—for he was a terribly “near” man, as the 
Northerners put it. However, after passing another 
night almost as comfortably as the martyred St. 
Lawrence on his gridiron, Mr. Copyright felt that he 
must have that song, or the remnant of his years would 
be embittered by disappointment. Once again did the 
anxious publisher wend his way to Molloy’s chambers 
with a heart sorely nipped by the red-hot pincers of 
penuriousness and covetousness. Once again was the 
farce enacted, but this time Mr. Copyright retired 
finally, a sadder if not wiser man, with tears in his 
eyes and mortification in his heart, for Molloy had 
utterly frosted his budding hopes by the chilling remark, 
“Sir, to-day my price is three hundred guineas.” 

That song was “ The Vagabond.” 

Frederic H. Cowen. 

Truth will out is a well known saying, and an extra¬ 
ordinary bent, toward a certain calling in life often mani¬ 
fests itself early in life. ' This was particularly the case 
with the subject of this sketch. 

Born in 1852, at Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, he 
was brought to England by his parents when but four 
years of age. At six his first musical work, “ Minna 
Waltz,” was published. In his early life the boy was 
accustomed to improvise his melodies upon the piano 
while the notation on paper was done by Henry Russell, 
a well-known singer and composer of those days. He 
was placed nnder the tuition of Julius Benedict and Sir 
John Goss, and continued his studies for some years, de¬ 
voting a portion of his time to composition, as well as to 
public playing. 



Frederic II. Cowen. 


In 1865 he entered the Conservatory at Leipzig, where 
he studied under Moscheles, Hauptmann, and Reinecke. 

He next tinned his steps toward Berlin, and from there 
returned to London a finished pianist as well as a 
thoroughly trained musician. 

But the calling of a virtuoso could not attract a tem¬ 
perament like Cowen’s, which inclined much more 
strongly to the creative side of the art, although he won 
much praise by the refined and intellectual character of 
his playing. 

He took up the career of a composer, and soon began to 
produce important works in the larger forms. It will 
suffice to mention some of his better known works. 

Of choral works, his “Ruth,” “ Sleeping Beauty ” and 
“St. John’s Eve” rank high. His opera “Pauline,” 
founded upon Bulwer Lytton’s “Lady of Lyons,” met 
with a favorable reception. 

His third symphony, “The Scandinavian,” has been 
played by nearly all the orchestras of the world ; his fifth 
symphony in F also met with great success. 

One more side of the work of his prolific inventive 
talent is better known to many of The Etude circle 
than these larger forms, that is his songs. 

Mr. Cowen has composed over 2(H) songs, the best 
known being possibly “The Better Land ” and “It Was 
A Dream.” 

A writer sums up Cowen’s contribution to musical 
work as follows : 

“Apart from the smaller compositions, which are all 
more or less marked by grace and fancy and tenderness 
of feeling, Cowen has, in the construction of his sym¬ 
phonic works and oratorios, exhibited so much power And 
knowledge of his art that he naturally ranks with the 
first of English composers.” 
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Can yon toll me where the system of touch taught by 
Dr. William Mason originated? I refer to the method 
of teaching the pupil to play with the hand in a relaxed 
condition, or I lielieve Mr. Mason calls it 11 devitalized.” 
Amy Fay in her book says it is, or was, taught in Ger¬ 
many by I>rp|»\ A Mr. Gahm.of this city, is teaching 
by this method, and the first exercise he gave a little 
girl of my acquaintance was to play a five-finger exercise 
by pressing the keys down instead of striking them, 
with all muscles as loose as possible and allowing the 
hand to drop down as each key is pressed. 

I lielieve the above will explain what I mean, and I 
am curious to know to whom the credit belongs of devis¬ 
ing or systematizing this method of learning.—H. V. F. 

I am not able to tell you precisely what you ask. It 
is part of that larger something which Delsarteanism 
represents. The point in what they call “ devitalization ” 
is not to nerve np muscle except when work is to be 
done. The pupil is apt to put the pressure in the wrong 
place; he turns the steam on to the whole machine at 
once, instead of the particular division which ought to 
do the work. I once asked Mr. Godwosky about this 
in relation to his own playing. He is a rather small 
man (in stature and weight), yet he plays the most tre¬ 
mendously exacting and exhausting programmes, and 
1 asked him how he stood it. He answered that some¬ 
times he would find everything going hard ; he would 
imagine the audience was finding it rather a dose ; the 
piano would not work well, and he wits getting tired. 
Thinking ahead a bit, he would find a place where he 
could either actually or seemingly make a pause, as 
upon a hold or something. Then he would resolutely 
let go of himself, all over, taking a long breath and re¬ 
lieving all |>arts of his muscular system from the strain. 
He would then goon fresh, and in a few minutes would 
find himself playing with enthusiasm and effect. 

There are certain drawbacks to this doctrine of “devi¬ 
talization ” as sometimes taught. I have lately had a 
pupil who had been working by herself, and hearing so 
much said about “devitalization ” she had set herself to 
play with relaxed muscles. The consequence was that 
alter sonic mouths of this her playing was devoid of 
effect, as there was never a really vital tone. Yon can 
not have work and devitalization at the same time and 
place. If yon are a farmer and have ever tried to carry 
a two-lmshel bag of wheat up a flight of stairs, you will 
remember that during the exertion devitalization was 
not going „ n to any great extent; or, more properly, 
there was always vitalization and devitalization alter¬ 
nately, as one moacle after another contracted and re¬ 
laxed. Hot you yonrself, as a whole, were not conscions 
ol any devitalization. You were under strain all the 
t.mc, and relaxation took place only when the ling had 
been placed where you were to leave it, or at some inter- 
mediate place where yon stopped to rest. 

Now in music you have to do with continuous ideas 
m just the same manner as carrying the bag upstairs 
was a continuous idea. There is always a phrase-, a sec¬ 
t-on, a period, a movement, which the mind conceives to 
some extent a, a whole. You maintain a certain pres¬ 
sure of nervous tension during the progress of the entire 
performance. Locally, j„„ work and V0Q rMt , n tan 

«one finger after another performs its part and waits 
for the next thing to do. Now the art of devitalization 
amount* to juat this: that when a muscle or part has 
done its work, ,t rests until it is dne for its next work 
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a certain precision and definiteness of aim, which will 
secure a good singing tone. There is also a way of 
using the finger flabbily, which will never make a good 
tone. In short, what you must have first in playing 
is idea; artists have idea to start with. After idea, 
yon must have muscular conditions corresponding to the 
idea—tense where work is wanted, reposeful where no 
work is being done. And there has been no new dis¬ 
covery in this direction by Dr. Mason or any one else ; 
the only modification of early conditions in learning to 
play the piano is that due to the fact of modern playing 
demanding a much greater amount of work. Playing is 
done faster and ranch louder. This means more mnscle 
and more tension ; and the constant danger is that ten¬ 
sion will not limit itself to the actual moments and 
localities of work, but will improperly extend itself in 
such a manner that one part will resist the free action of 
another. Delsartean “devitalization” is intended to 
obviate this danger. 

In another sense Dr. Mason is either the inventor, or 
the first authoritative, active propagator, of an important 
idea, which is that the wrists, in particular, aTe to be 
kept free and not held tense. He is also practically the 
discoverer of the invaluable principle that the secret of 
an effective hand, which is tense when you want tension 
and entirely free when no tension is desired, is not so 
much any one way of practicing as combining a great 
many different and opposite methods of practicing. 
Thus the hand becomes accustomed to everything and 
ready for everything. When Dr. Mason’s system is 
properly used it has this result for the pupils. But then 
any person who will play a wide variety of music every 
day and play it well, will inevitably arrive at the same 
result of freedom and readiness of hand. The only 
reason it is necessary to insist upon this so often is 
because the German methods of elementary practice 
almost inevitably result in establishing stiffness of hand 
as a primary condition, and if the pedagogue has his 
way, the condition becomes fixed, and good playing is 
impossible for that individual—at least without very 
great undoing of what has been done. 


Do you consider it necessary for a child to review 
studies and pieces that have been learned and left? 

In teaching “Touch and Technic” do you give the 
two-finger exercise before teaching the proper hand posi¬ 
tion by five-finger exercises ? 

Should a child learn the fingering and notes of a scale 
before taking them in graded rhythms ? 

In teaching scale do yon give the scale of D-flat in all 
its different forms before taking them up in another kev 
or go through ail the keys in each form ? S. B. 


studies and pieces must be reviewed ; hut we have to 
do with practical considerations. When a child only 
practices an hour or an hour and a quarter a day, often 
all that is possible, yon can not do much reviewing. 
1 he best way will he to give, along with some advance 
lesson, an old piece to review now and then. Particu¬ 
larly when the pupil has just been working hard at a 
new piece is it good to rest her with reviewing an old 
one which has been laid aside for some months. Studies 
can profitably he reviewed occasionally, but not all tile 
studies. For instance, supposing you use the Standard 
Grades, I recommend that the pupil upon completing a 
book go through the entire book again in perhaps three 
lessons, practicing anything which needs practice. If 
yon have a graduating course, you will easily get this 
done by making it a condition for advancement to a 
ng er grade. A on can not be reviewing and advancing 
in every lesson. Time is too short. 

There is no one “ proper position of the hands. ” The 
five-finger position of the hand is merely one of many 
Pr ° Per P0S,t,0tla '’’ Four-fifths of the time spent on 
° f thC handS ” iS time ^properly ap- 

after another. If y 0U give the pupil enough to do and 
exercise a little care in training the hand, the proper posi- 
Don will presently come of itself. If it does not ^ou 
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Some months ago I treated it at some length in “ Music ” 
and I Will ask Mr. Presser to reprint it, becauseVa’,, 
suers several questions which you and many others 
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teach the scales four times: First, tor the tones belong¬ 
ing to the key and the correct fingering (each hand 
alone). Second, for establishing fingering and acquiring 
a certain facility. Here the canons (second and third 
grades). Third, the longer forms and more varied 
rhythms, and here the graded rhythms. I think I 
should always give all kinds of measure counting one 
tone to each beat; then all kinds of measure two tones 
to a beat; then three tones to a beat, and finally, four, 
six, and eight tones to a beat. When you have two kinds 
of division (quarters and eighths) you can have two 
grades of rhythm; when you add sixteenths, yon can 
have three, and so on. Graded rhythms, as they stand in 
the beginning of Volume II of “Touch and Technic,” 
make a very difficult form, which no pupil will do before 
the fourth grade, or well up in the third, at any rate. 

I do not even give the scale of D-flat first. I give C, 
G, and so on through the sharps ; and then through the 
fiats. While the scale of D-flat is very easy upon the 
keyboard, the first use of scale practice is to form the 
hand to the key; and this goes better when the work 
falls upon the key the yonng pnpil needs in the piece 
she is playing. 

I am obliged to work, and have very little time for 
mnsic (although I dearly love it) except in the evenings. 
As I am in a boarding-honse, it is very difficult to prac¬ 
tice in the evening without disturbing others. Would 
the Virgil clavier be of any use to me? L. H. 

It is not possible to derive the same satisfaction from 
playing a Beethoven souata upon the clavier that you 
might get from a piano ; but if your imagination is active 
enough, you can do all your finger work upon the clavier. 
You can get a great deal of help from the clavier without 
disturbing the neighbors: but there will always be a 
time when the music will need a sounding instrument, 
in order that yon may study tone production. In case 
you take the Virgil lessons at headquarters, you will do 
well to remember that when they pronounce you mistress 
of the clavier yon may still have to change your method 
of tone production qpite a little before securing a sympa¬ 
thetic interpretation. The clavier is an admirable ser¬ 
vant ; as a master it is as bad as any other inanimate 
object. 


AY hat is the difference between the chord of the dom¬ 
inant, the chord of the seventh, and the chord of the 
dominant seventh ? 

How many motives are there in “ Heitor Skelter,” 
page 25 of ypur “Grade I?” 

In the second Bach Invention (2 part), Sehirmer edi¬ 
tion (Dr. Mason), what is the best fingering for the left 
hand in the first half of the filth measure? In thesame 
measure is the right hand fingering correct? In the 
twelfth measure, what is the right fingering of the right 
hand on the last note ? What finger should he used on 
the two G’s the last note of the twelfth and first note 
of thirteenth measure? In the ninth measure from the 
end, should the thumbs of both hands he used on the F, 
or should the left hand not use it at all? A. C. M. 

The chord of the dominant is the chord on the fifth of 
the key ; when it contains the seventh it is the chord of 
the dominant seventh. Seventh chords can occur upon 
almost every tone of the settle. 

I do not think I care to answer the question as to number 
of motives in “ Heitor Skelter.” The four-note figure 
comes in three forms : straight descending, straight as¬ 
cending, and reversing (measures two, three, etc.). I 
doubt whether we ought to consider each of these forms 
a separate motive. If yon ask me about ideas, why then 
the spell of sixteenths for three measures and the three 
eighths following make up one idea ; the rhythm and 
nearly all the melody of this idea is exactly repeated in 
t e following measures. Finger as written, beginning 
with 2 on F, and each finger falls in its natural place ; 5 
ou A-flat is correct; better play the two G’s, 4, 5 , chang¬ 
ing to insure lietter repetition ; omit the left-hand thumb 
on the F’s. 


The metronome marks mean that when yon li 
placed tlie slide at the notch indicated by the nnml 
each beat ol the pendulum will correspond to the di 
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the r iM vibrations in a minute ; 144 i 

the rate of 144 a minute, and so on. 
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To E. L. W.—You ask, first, whether in playing a Bach 
fugue each voice should be made prominent where it be¬ 
comes a leader. The whole subject of Bach interpreta¬ 
tion is open to much discussion and some decided 
antagonism of opinion. In Germany there are two schools 
which are diametrically opposed to each other in the mat¬ 
ter of treating Bach’s music. One of these schools, which 
boasts itseif to be orthodox, authentic, and traditional, 
excludes with bigotry anything like modernized coloring 
or sentiment. These musicians, for instance, set the organ, 
as it is called,—that is, choose a bunch of stops which 
wiU give them the quantity and quality of tone which 
they desire,—and then the fugue is carried through in 
this manner, without any change of either quantity or 
quality, and with a steadiness which would never, if at 
all, have any difference of opinion with a metronome in 
good health. In this case, you see, the antecedent, or lead¬ 
ing voice, can never differ from the consequent, or voice 
which imitates the theme on a higher or lower pitch ; nor 
could the melody ever predominate over the counterpoint, 
or series of rapid notes running along beside it. It must 
be acknowledged that the organists of this school, who 
sometimes are honored with the august name of theologi¬ 
cal organists, can find a strong argument in the condition 
of the organ as an instrument in the days of Bach. When 
he created his unapproachable masterpieces of polyphony, 
these modern wonders, organs with ten thousand pipes 
and a hundred stops, with imitations of all the orchestral 
voices and with electric actions working from any distance 
through coiled, flexible wire cables with the ease of an 
unwound practice-clavier, were undreamed of. A simi¬ 
lar argument can be, with some justice, urged in the case 
of the piano or harpsichord compositions, for both the 
harpsichord and Bach’s beloved, the clavichord, had a 
tone weak and of few dynamic gradations ; bnt a similar 
mode of procedure would lead us to play Beethoven on 
the six-octave, faint-voiced piano of his epoch. 

The other school of musicians, the progressives, believe 
in changing the registration and even the tempo of a 
fugue to attain emotional expression. This is accom¬ 
plished far better upon the piano, at least so far as dy¬ 
namic balance is concerned. 

Bach’s music has been transcribed for the orchestra, 
and there not only does tone-color reach its most bril¬ 
liant perfection, but the dynamic effects attain a wider 
range than elsewhere. Any one who has listened to the 
Thomas Orchestra deliver Abert’s arrangement of the 
prelude, choral, and fugue, will have a realizing sense of 
what Bach had in his heart. To snch a person argument 
will be scarcely necessary. 

The pianist has at his command all the resources of 
accent and shading, and not to employ them is mere brutal 
stupidity. Therefore, as you may guess, I belong em¬ 
phatically to the new school—the school that believes 
that we can never exhaust, by all onr modern expres¬ 
siveness, the deep wells of inspiration in those old mas¬ 
ters. The themes should be made louder than the coun¬ 
terpoint. 

I teach my pupils to make Bach’s fugues stand out in 
bold outlines and with masculine accents. If you do 
not believe in this, simply try it. Yes, make all your 
melodies twice as loud as the counterpoint and the ac¬ 
cents like rock. 

Again, each voice should have expression, independent 
of the other. Yes, the theme, as I have just told you, 
should be louder than the counterpoint, and at each re¬ 
appearance yon may give it some characteristic treat¬ 
ment, but be careful to keep within bounds. It is quite 
easy to become extravagant and absurd. 

Your second question is, “ Must the tempo of a Bach 
fugue or Beethoven sonata be perfectly strict, and 
why ? ” 

My dear friend, yon ask me here a whole bunch of 
questions totaUy unlike. I am willing to he pelted witli 
snowballs from all sides, but pray do n’t mold each snow- 
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ball upon a pebble as a core. J must answer yon sepa¬ 
rately. A Bach fugue must be played with a close ap¬ 
proach to uniformity of tempo, though this need not be 
absolute. In the case of the Beethoven sonatas, it is en¬ 
tirely otherwise. The Beethoven sonatas are a type of 
art much in advance of the Bach fugues, so far as dra¬ 
matic life is concerned, and therefore many more changes 
of tempo are not only admissible bnt obligatory. Avoid, 
however, as you would a disease, that hectic habit of in¬ 
jecting into Beethoven a powerful lymph, obtained by 
macerating the Chopin rubato. It is positively ludicrous, 
distressing, even wicked, to distort Beethoven as some of 
our high-fed modern pianists do. They have lived upon 
Chopin and Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Wagner transcrip¬ 
tions until they think it a prosaic barbarism to keep one 
measure in orthodox limits, and they are like those canary 
birds which the bird-fanciers feed on red pepper until 
their plumage is changed from the regulation yellow to 
scarlet. 

Third, yon want to know by what right an artist pro¬ 
longs certain tones in a composition which an amateur 
does not tamper with. 

The prolongation of certain tones by a pianist is done 
for the purpose of imitating singers. No one but an artist 
should do this, because it requires much refinement of 
musical feeling and maturity of musical experience to 
know when the esthetic nature of the mnsic requires 
such lingering. Singers are greatly prone to overdo this 
effect, and there are certain composers, like Gluck, whose 
music must be sung in strict time. I remember once 
hearing Mr. Thomas say with great impatience, after a 
young lady had just sung the contralto solo from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” and lie had been compelled to suppress her 
pause on the penultimate tone, good in Italian style.but 
not in Gluck, “ ShaU I have to go on all my life ham¬ 
mering sense into all these singers? ” It should not be 
the first tone, as yon say, though this habit of prolonging 
the first tone is indulged in by many organists as a sort 
of substitute for accent, in which the organ is totally 
lacking. Even so great an authority as the viituoso 
Clarence Eddy approves and uses this device. 

To Miss L. G.—You ask, first, what is meant by the 
dynamic element in music. The word dynamic is de¬ 
rived from the Greek dunamis, which means power. The 
dynamic element in music, therefore, means the power ele¬ 
ment, or the question of intensity. If a string on the 
bass of the piano be struck very lightly, you can scarcely 
see it tremble, bnt if you give a more powerful blow, it 
will strike the neighboring strings ; the loudness of the 
tone will thus be enormously increased. Think of the 
tone of a tuning-fork, then think of the tone of a trom¬ 
bone, aud yon will get an idea of the possible range of 
intensity. The guitar, the mandolin, the zither, and the 
harp have all low dynamic powers ; the church organ and 
the brass hand have high dynamic powers. Differences 
of intensity are fundamental in the pianoforte ; the very 
name contains a hint of this,— piano, soft; forte , loud ; 
because by the mechanism of its keys the player can 
vary the amount of tone by the mere quality of his 
touch. Thedynamic range of a good grand piano is very 
great. Shadings or intensities are classified in five 
ranks-viz., pianissimo, piano, mezzo, forte, and fortis¬ 
simo. Each of these may, however, be easily subdivided 
into three grades—thus making fifteen in ail. The pian¬ 
ist finds his nse of the dynamic possibilities of the piano 
lie in three things—viz., in making a uniform level of 
intensity, like a plain, loud, soft, or moderate ; second, 
in nuiking a gradation from soft to lond, as of an ascend¬ 
ing hill-slope, or from loud to soft, as of a descending bill- 
slope, called crescendo and diminuendo respectively ; aud 
third, producing accents or special emphasis on single 
tones, which accent is of two general kinds —implied and 
indicated—and of lour special kinds. In the department 
of shading and accent the pianist finds the largest possi¬ 
ble scope for his emotional nature. 

2. You ask how to pronounce Chopin, Gounod, and 
Schytte. The name Chopin is pure French, though the 
man was French and Polish. It should be pronounced 
Shu as in shut, and then pan as in dish-pan, only when 
yon say n leave your mouth aud nose in a relaxed state, 
so that a soft nasal quality half way between » and ng 
will lie seenred. Gounod is pronounced exactly as goo- 
no. Schytte is pronounced sheettu. Give the u the 


short sound, as in nut. Schytte is a Norwegian musician, 
a very bold and original genius ; his home, however, is 
in Vienna. He must not be conl'ased with another 
Viennese musician, Schuett, whose name is pronounced 
something like shoot, with the lips puckered. As to the 
question yon ask about Mr. Sefton, I am not able to 
answer you. 

To L. S.—You ask if one can be called a musician if 
he understands the rudiments of mnsic but does not 
possess the mechanical skill to perform on an instrument. 
Yes ; emphatically yes. The intellectual comprehension 
of music is an indispensable part of musicianship—and a 
part even yet too greatly neglected. Many a facile per¬ 
former is very far from being a musician. Some of the greats 
est composers—Wagner, for instance, and Schumann— 
did not play at all ; but others, such as Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Chopin, were equally great in 
the creative aud executive art. But between these theie 
is another kiud of musician, who can neither compose 
nor play, but who understands and appreciates He is 
just as truly a musician as the composer or virtuoso. 

To E. K.—Yon say you desire to take up some other 
instrument in addition to the piano, and that your 
teacher recommends the ’cello rather than the violin. I 
approve of your desiring this enlarged musical horizon, 
and I also approve of the ’cello, not alone for the reason 
that your teacher gives,—namely, beeanse, there being 
fewer ’cellists, it is the better paying instrument,—but 
for tlie artistic reason that wherever there is a good ’cell¬ 
ist there may be a string qnattet, aud the string quar¬ 
tet is one of the highest forms of musical art. No func¬ 
tionary in tlie hierarchy of instrumental ism can outrank 
in importance tlie violoncello player. Tlie rich and noble 
voice of the ’cello, all palpitant with warmth and feeling 
and passionate earnestness, is one of the most beloved 
voices in the orchestra. By all means become a violon¬ 
cellist. 

-—♦ • 

ONE-SIDED MUSICIANS. 


The claim is often made that the professional musi 
cian is narrow and one-sided in his development—a 
specialist thoroughly interesting and valuable upon his 
own ground, but absolutely useless from the standpoint 
of general culture. It must lie admitted that there is 
more than one grain of truth in such statements and 
that too often the claim is amply justified. For the 
musical education, unlike that for other professions, 
must he entered upon early in life, and there is a ten¬ 
dency to specialize before the foundations have been laid 
in general training, the result being unequal develop¬ 
ment. 

This tendency, however, is being more widely recog¬ 
nized and guarded against to-day than ever before, the 
best schools, especially, making it their aim to turn out 
graduates, who shall be not only trained musicians, but 
also well-rounded men and women. To educate a per¬ 
son exclusively in any one direction must inevitably 
result in stunting some portion of his nature. In the 
case of strongly-marked musical temperaments it is 
especially necessary to guard against abnormal develop¬ 
ment by strengthening the faculties which in snch indi¬ 
viduals are naturally weaker than the dominating gift. 
The remedy lies in general culture as the complement of 
the musical education, a larger knowledge of the world, 
of which the musician’s own is but a small portion, and 
some grasp of the purely practical side of life. 

The musician should seek to be more than his profes 
sion ; he should strive to attain that knowledge of “ the 
best that lias been thought and said and done in this 
world,” which comprehends all that is implied in the 
word cnlture, and gives broadness and fulness to life, 
and therefore to true art.—“ N. E. Conservatory Quar¬ 
terly.” 

-—--—. 

—Here is where the great use of mnsic comes in. It 
develops character, it adds to life. Knowing how it acts, 
one can see to it that it acts only upon right affections, 
impulses, emotions. Remember, it does not give ; it de¬ 
velops. It will work upon just those passions and emo¬ 
tions presented to it, and no others. It is needless, then, 
to say further what should lie done to get tlie best results. 
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NOTHING BUT A NAME! 


1IY K. M. TRKVKNKN DAWSON. 


It did houihI ludicrous, certainly, when a young girl 
nuked her music teacher one day : “ Was Keren* a great 
composer like Back?” Bnt on second thoughts this 
question appeared perfectly natural, and showed a state 
of mind very common among pupils, but extremely 
difficult for the well-informed teacher to realize. 

The girl in question bad just been given a book of 
studies by lie reus, following on a course of Bach's Inven¬ 
tions. Bat h was to her nothing but a name, Berens but 
such another. Yet she bad a hazy notion that the 
former was a great man, and began, therefore, at once to 
wonder whether this new name were not also that of a 
great composer. And why not ? One name’s as good as 
the other, and lioth begin with a B, anyway ! 

Oh ! how difficult it is for ns teachers to put ourselves 
in the place of a pupil to whom Bach, Beethoven, Wag¬ 
ner are nothing but names ! And yet sympathy is a 
most important—I had almost said the most important— 
qualification for a teacher. To be able to throw one’s self, 
so to speak, into the mental attitude of one’s pupils; to 
imagine what it must feel like to have, for instance, such 
titles as “Lohengrin,” “Elijah,” the “ Jupiter Sym¬ 
phony,” " Der Freischiitz,” “ Messiah,” “Parsifal,”call 
up no associations whatever ; to know absolutely no dif- 
ference between names like Beethoven and Berens, Bach 
and Liszt, Wagner and Bellini, Palestrina and Sidney 
Smith ! 

And yet this represents pretty accurately the condition 
of many (perhaps most) of the pupils who come to us. 
From their point of view this is a totally unimportant 
matter. Music is only one of the many tiresome sub¬ 
jects to which tome attention has, perforce, to be given 
•luring school days, and us it is perfectly immaterial uho 
wrote the history, geography, or grammar primers out of 
which they leant, so also in like manner as regards the 
writers of tlmso pieces ami studies given by the music 
teacher. 

We teachers, however, regard the mutter in a totally 
different light. We want our pupils to look up to music 
as a divine urt, to learn to love her as a life-long friend, 

•I not mistress ; something quite apart from school books 
and school lessons, which come to an end with school 
day* 

V et, though no comparison should be drawn between 
mtnic and the ordinary school lessons, it would be fair 
enough to draw one between music and literature. As 
to the latter, what with rending-books, elocution classes 
and lectures on different periods in literature, etc ’ 
school-lioys and girls get some notion of the more im- 

ci;? r \ 8 r m ‘ shaks,>ere - Dry,,eu ’ Aiidi -»- 

Macaulay, Longfellow, etc., while, on the other hand 
the great masters in music are usually ignored. What 
well-educated, intelhgent girl of fifteen or sixteen for 
instance, would ask her governess seriously wheth 
bhakspere is still living? The Tery ^ ” 

just 8,,ch a ^ ^..^0^ 
piano teacher one day, “ Is Bach nlive now ? „ T ™ 

istl? riT'," 8 "" . ..srs 

routine ’ in the school 

C0Miderati °“« first suggested 

that it had been ex ores I N ° r had ever heard 

ta their Mtt-e «ty?-No. “vT^tSSlI* 8tiValhe, d 
°P of about twenty *i<u r • 1 s’ CaS8 was made 
*nd 19, and it proved on funhJ’ tbe a K«ofl5 

either heard the “ Fl’I' ,n ' in,ry ’ that ** ° ne bad 
- or knew anything whatever 
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It may be here objected that in the realm of music 
history the teacher himself must often be in a similar 
position. He talks glibly enough, it is true, of Peri’s 
and Caccini’s “Euridice,” of Purcell’s “Tempest,” of 
Handel's “ Esther,”of Tallis’ forty-part Motet, and so on, 
but has he ever had the chance of hearing any of them ? 

This is hardly, however, a parallel case, since he is 
able to at least study the score of most of such works ; 
or, if not that, he can read accounts and even analyses 
of them. He knows all about the period at which they 
were written, can tell the names of contemporary musi¬ 
cians, and so can form at any rate a pretty near guess as 
to the style of the writing, and the harmonies and scor¬ 
ing likely to have been employed. No ! on the whole, 

I do not think it can be said with truth that to the 
well-informed teacher any important musical work is 
absolutely “ nothing but a name.” 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that some 
pupils are by no means wholly ignorant. They have the 
good fortune to come from musical households where 
elder brothers and sisters belong to the local choral 
society, and come home from rehearsals talking familiarly 
oi Gounod’s “ Redemption ” or Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise,” while father and mother attend concerts and 
operas, and discuss next morning the rendering of this 
Beethoven symphony or that Wagner drama. Perhaps, 
too, the younger members of the family are themselves 
taken to concerts and “recitals,” and thus gain an 
elementary acquaintance with the names and some of the 
works of the great masters. 

But I fear these favored individuals are quite in the 
minority, and in any case I would rather plead for 
sympathy with those who need it most —the ignoramuses, 
on whose behalf I have taken up my pen. 

As to what steps should be taken to remedy their con¬ 
dition, I need not enter into details, for every teacher 
will have his or her pet method of dispelling ignorance 
and arousing interest; either by playing to the pupils 
extracts from great works, by showing photographs or 
engravings of great musicians, by taking them to con¬ 
certs, by narrating the biographies of the composers, by 
telling anecdotes about them, or some other plan. 

I he great thing, is, first to realize one’s pupils’ igno¬ 
rance and to feel sympathy, not contempt or dismay ; 
then to encourage them to seek information about their 
pieces. And to this end let us not discourage them 
from asking questions by appearing shocked at the 
woeful lack of knowledge displayed, by wearing a super¬ 
cilious or lofty air of superior wisdom, or by bursting 
out laughing (however absurdly the questions may 
sometimes strike us)-any of which methods have an 
infallible way of most effectually quenching all thirst for 


SUCCESS IS THE REWARD OF TOIL. 


BY JAMES M. TRACY. 


about it! 

Then I first realized vivlai. ,, , 

tboe« to whrkm ^ melancholy case of 


l r is necessary to practice what the teacher gives you 
n a diligent, faithful manner. You employ a teX 
his abihty to impart knowledge, and should be gov¬ 
erned implicitly by his advice ; else you reap no advan¬ 
tages from his instructions. 

One should never practice when other things are upper 

manner, especially if they do not like the* T’ 
piece given them, or have but a few • erclse or 

practice. They seat themselves at theV * deV ° te to 

the view of accomplishing something but as^’dut Tl!^ 
owe somebody, and the „„„ *’ 1 as a (iut y they 

charged the better it will' beTr tlT b ® dis ' 

callers, making calls ridin, e They think ° f 

T °tber outside f ashiona - 

one no good. If V on ear. . Sucb practice does 

powers on your practice bptt ** ®° ncentrate Y our whole 
and wait until you are fullV* n Y fr ° m the P iano 
whole body and soul to it y P ™ pared dev <>te your 
Precious time. thaa away your 


effect in their practice, and thus much valuable time is 
lost, or worse than lost, for careless practice brings many 
faults which must be corrected sooner or later. Scholars 
should make themselves critics by closely observing all 
the defects of their own playing, and, taking advantage 
of such observation, correct the mistakes, thus saving 
much valuable time and money. There is no possible 
way that I can advise that will improve you so much, 
that will so surely help you to gain a correct, thorough 
musical knowledge, as to become your own critics. It 
you wiH act on this suggestion, you may become compe¬ 
tent critics and self-instructors. 

There is a class of scholars who wish to have their own 
way—do not, will not practice the pieces given them—but 
such scholars rarely, if ever, make good players. They 
desire only such pieces as are pleasing to them, ignoring 
technical studies altogether. We are sorry to say that in 
thus rebelling against the teacher they are often .assisted 
and driven on by their parents, who object to having 
their children practice anything that is not pleasing to 
them. While I admit that scales and other exercises, in 
the main, are uninteresting, they are useful—yes, a 
necessity—in helping to make good players. I assert 
that no good player was ever made who ignored such 
practice. It is certainly quite natural that parents 
should wish to hear their children practice only pleasant 
pieces. Such pieces are well enough in their place. 
Indeed, we all love to hear them ; but to play them well, 
as they should be played, requires the study of many 
technical exercises as a school of preparation. If parents 
desire their children to make good progress and play 
well, they should never interfere with the teacher’s 
instructions, for by so doing they discourage both scholar 
and teacher, which is absolutely sure to produce discon¬ 
tent and unsatisfactory results to all concerned. 

Many students—yes, a large majority—practice too 
fast. Such practice leads to imperfect playing. No good 
results can ever come from it, because the fingers can not 
move fast until the brain has fully comprehended and 
conquered the difficulties of such exercises and pieces. 
And this is not, can not, be obtained except by slow— 
very slow-and diligent practice. The brain, which is 
the moving power, acts upon the fingers just as it does 
upon all the other movements of the body, and all intel¬ 
ligent people know that when the brain ceases to act the 
body is dead and useless. Too fast practice, as a rule, 
leads to many bad habits, such as stuttering, wrong 
notes, and other unmusical effects. Therefore, avoid the 
habit if you wish to become musically good players and 
have your playing prove acceptable. Let me inform 
i ou > right here, that none of the great players have ever 
practiced their music fast before conquering all the dif¬ 
ficulties contained in the pieces they were learning. 
Hummel, Liszt, Thalberg, Rubinstein, von Billow, 
aclimann, Paderewski, Gottschalk, and Rosenthal have 
a practiced slowly, carefully, and correctly ; that is one 
o the chief reasons of their success, and certainly their 
example is a good one to follow, for no greater nor more 
wonderful performers have ever lived. 


ibration of tone had been under discussion, and in 
conclusion the fact made plain that almost everything is 
ie result of vibration. I was anxious, indeed, to ascer¬ 
tain whether my pupil had understood the subject, and 
• irected my questioning in a way to call forth a reply 
which would demonstrate that light also was a result of 
vibration. Putting my question thus : If sound is the 
result of air-vrbration as perceived by the ear, what then 
is the cm** of air vibration upon the eye? For instance, 

morning? ” ^ th ' Dg y °“ D ° tice UpOU awakenin 8 in the 
Answer: “My breakfast.” 


toward Z *, Seeuis to bave 1)een rather more free of jealousy 
toward other artists and composers than is generally the 
ease. He wrote to Wagner in 1857: “ Many of my 

“ , S r"“ for 1 ft J 

As a general rule schola a take this in th from “y compositions. I don’t 

enough, do not listen attei k ° practice carefully me as t f ,„, 6 CaSt amiss ’ and 0311 not let it influence 
<mten attentively or watch for cause and “mks ” * and lh ' el * interest in their 
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Kindergarten Piano Teaching. 

Before this The Listener had heard intimations of 
Kindergarten theories as applied to piano teaching for 
children, but tbe subject was never brought forcibly to 
his mind until now, when not only the method but the 
creator of it have been presented to him. A vivid recol¬ 
lection of his own juvenile struggles with notes and time 
and keys, all a burden and punishment as then taught 
to little children, suggested Tbe Listener’s original in¬ 
terest in the subject, which led to an investigation for the 
benefit of The Etude. 

Miss Evelyn Fletcher, a young Canadian woman, is the 
one who has worked out the Froebel principles of educa¬ 
tion as a means toward promoting musical interest in 
mere babies of Kindergarten age, thus starting them into 
a wide field of knowledge during the tender years of 
receptivity with pleasure to themselves instead of dislike 
and dread. 

Miss Fletcher is this winter demonstrating her theories 
in Boston by the invitation of Mr. Anagnos, superinten¬ 
dent of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, and Mr. 
George Chadwick, at the head of the New England Con¬ 
servatory. Her ideas were formulated during five years 
of piano study in Germany, and they must contain funda¬ 
mental truths, judging from the unanimous acceptance of 
their practical workings wherever they are exhibited. 

Miss Fletcher teaches classes of children seated about 
Kindergarten tables. Her main object is to prepare their 
minds so fully with primary knowledge that when at the 
end of her course they are for the first time put up to a 
piano, all drudgery will be obviated and only pleasur¬ 
able work remain for them. 

Following in Froebel’s footsteps, every bit of informa¬ 
tion is conveyed to the child mind in Sunday clothes— 
dressed fancifully and attractively. The first step in this 
teaching is the variety of notes. Each kind of note is 
shaped in wood, and the children become familiar with 
them as they do with the different kinds of animals in a 
Noah’s ark. Then they are taught to draw them on a 
blackboard until the note family become old and intimate 
acquaintances, after which the children are told that the 
staff is the home of the notes ; each note has his own 
room. An apparatus made of five lines of tape repre¬ 
sents the home, and is placed in front of the children 
on the table. Each line is named twice, once for the 
time when Miss Treble Clef resides there, and another 
name when Mr. Bass Clef is at home. The spaces are 
taught in the same way ; then the notes are put in their 
various places by the children, who look upon all this as 
play, not realizing that it means knowledge. Later, they 
are taught to draw all this on the board, and Miss 
Fletcher rewards the child who makes the fewest mis¬ 
takes with the privilege of being king or queen of the 
class, for the time being crowning him or her with a paste¬ 
board crown on which are printed musical characters. 

The Listener has not space in which to go further into 
details concerning the work, but the child is taught to 
read music and to understand rhythm before any attempt 
is made to work on a keyboard. By means of table 
exercises the position of the hand is taught; then, by some 
system of adjustable keys, the keyboard is studied. For 
time study, a simple piece is played on thepiano, and 
the children are taught to mark the accent by clapping 
their hands on the accented beat and only patting them 
softly on the unaccented. In teaching the scales the 
keys of the adjustable keyboard are taken out and put 
back at will, and the children are taught to play a game in 
which a set of Majors are started out for a walk, the first 
one to go being Major C; after this promenade, with its 
accompanying halts, the Minor family take a constitu¬ 
tional, headed by Mr. C Minor. 

It sounds like play to the mature mind, but what 
worthy, fruitful play it must be! “Learning made 
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easy ” has an agreeable sound, and need not, as is some¬ 
times argued, enervate the will and brain. ’Tis surely 
better to learn easily than not at all. Miss Fletcher 
feels that her work will eventually affect the musical 
understanding in America in a manner similar to the 
deep-rooted national comprehension of tbe German race, 
from whose people she received lier first inspiration. 

The Kindergarten musical idea is being welcomed 
warmly by educators at the head of large institutes, and 
about Boston the young teachers in particular are en¬ 
thusiastic over the bare idea as presented to them with¬ 
out demonstration. Notwithstanding its literary and 
educational affectations, Boston is never slow about find¬ 
ing out and welcoming practical truths and reforms. 


The Inconsistency of Genius. 

No doubt it is a trite observation for The Listener to 
make that genius is freakish, is irresponsible, is incon¬ 
sistent, but the truth “will out.” It is generally con¬ 
ceded that the piano virtuoso must create at least the 
solid foundation of his technic in early youth. Now, 
look at the modem hero of the piano—Paderewski. 
The critic, Mr. William F. Apthorp, an acquaintance of 
Paderewski’s, says that genius in the case of the Pole 
was almost permitted to go to seed until after his six¬ 
teenth year, and not until after the death of his wife 
did he enter laboriously upon the technical side of study, 
nor did he, until that tune when he came into close 
friendly relations with the actress, Madame Modjeska, 
and her husband, Count Bozenta, even contemplate the 
career of a concert pianist. Consequently, his later 
mastery of his instrument, contrary to all prescribed 
rules and regulations, was acquired on seven league 
boots, which simply goes to show that genius as well as 
truth “ will out” ; it is an irresistible force. 

Then, too, think of the odds against which he has 
always worked ! How many of us would surmount the 
difficulty and hardships of the nervous affection of the 
arms he endures?—an affection similar to rheumatism 
and not unlike writer’s cramp. There are times when 
he can not play at all; other times when he accomplishes 
his great feats with harassing pain. 

Paderewski’s pupil, Madame Szumowska, tells an 
amusing anecdote of the pianist’s first concert tour, 
when, as a lad of sixteen, crude and unformed, he wan¬ 
dered through Russia giving his little concerts. Madame 
Szumowska says: “ He bad announced a concert at a 
certain small town, but on arriving found that no piano 
was to be had for love or money. Finally he ascer¬ 
tained that a general living some miles away had a 
piano. The general was perfectly willing, on being 
applied to, to lend his instrument; but when the pianist 
tried it he found to his dismay that it was so badly out 
of repair that some of the hammers would stick to the 
strings instead of falling back. However, it was too 
late to back out. The audience was assembling, and in 
this emergency a bright thought occurred to the pianist. 
He sent for a switch, and engaged an attendant to whip 
down tbe refractory hammers whenever necessary. So 
bang went the chords, and swish went the whip, and the 
audience liked this improvised duo more, perhaps, than 
it would have enjoyed the promised piano solo.” 


A Remarkable Dkbut. 

Americans are so universally accused of having no 
minds of their own concerning genuine artistic merit, of 
catering to European verdicts and listening only to 
artists who have successfully passed foreign criticism, 
that The Listener is glad of an opportunity to state at 
least one remarkable exception to this rule—if it is a 
rule. On Friday afternoon, November l£th, there ap¬ 
peared before the thousands of people gathered in Boston 
Music Hall for the rehearsal of the weekly orchestral 
concert, a young man, a pianist, absolutely unknown 
and unheralded. He was set down on the programme 
as Mr. Alberto Jonas ; nobody had ever heard of that 
name before and every body wondered. 

Mr. Jonas appeared—a quiet, unostentatious man, 
carrying with him an air of simplicity and earnestness. 


He played the tremendously difficult Paderewski con¬ 
certo in A minor—and how he played it! Surely, the 
composer would have been proud of that interpretation. 
That impassive Boston audience knew at once how much 
of a master was displaying before them, and this they 
vociferously exhibited, while next day the critics to a 
man declared Mr. Jonas remarkable. 

It seems that Mr. Jonas is a foreigner (said to bail 
from Madrid) who some years ago arrived in America 
and accepted probably what he could get at the time—a 
professorship of music in a Western college, which he 
still retains ; but there seems no reason why Mr. Jonas 
should not captivate the United States after tbe manner 
of his recent Boston experience, and we will be disap¬ 
pointed if we do not hear from him further and fre 
quently. It looks like another case where genius “will 
out.” 


Indiscreet Relatives. 

If the relatives of youthful talent or ordinary precoc¬ 
ity realized how amnsing and ridiculous their fulsome 
display of family pride seemed to the outsider, surely 
they would control themselves, if only for the sake of 
the victim. To be sure, in the incipient stages of cre¬ 
ation both composers and literary creators are a nuisance 
socially, owing to their own personal fondness for talk¬ 
ing about their achievements and insistence upon every¬ 
body else listening or doing the same tiling. But even 
this is more excusable than parental or fraternal inane 
prattling about tbe son or brother as a marvel. When 
people are marvelous it goes without saying, and such 
talk is not only tiresome, but it is silly and unwholesome 
for the victim. 

Not long ago The Listener was dining in tbe company 
of some musicians, among whom was a young creator 
not yet known to fame, although an earnest worker with 
possibilities. The young man’s adulating sister was also 
there. He wore a unique ring which became the topic 
of conversation, and The Listener inquired : “ Has your 
ring a history?” Before he could reply, the sister in¬ 
terposed : “ No, but it is making history on my brother’s 
hand.” The poor man looked foolish and everybody else 
felt so, because as yet he has not made any history that 
anybody knows about; and the sister was, to say tbe 
least, unwise. 

The instant a head is turned, its machinery begins to 
clog, and many a life lias been spoiled by enervating, 
unthinking adulation acting as a damper on ambition 
because of its blinding results. 


The New Year. 

Once more we start upon a round of time. The new 
year always has a special message for the individual; it 
is a landmark on the road of his progression or retrogres¬ 
sion, and, alas 1 is not always a happy indicator; but 
without exception it can convey to one and all a message 
of hope, because it points out another period of time, 
a free gift of eternity offered as a great opportunity to 
each one struggling to keep up with his ambitions. 
“ Art is long and time is fleeting,” but as long as the 
latter does not fly away altogether there is hope for the 
former. 

Happy New Year ! 


—Mr. Damrosch says : “ I believe that art is not a 
luxury for the rich, but a necessity lor the poor. I be¬ 
lieve that it is necessary to stimulate the mind engrossed 
with the sordid care of eking out a material existence. 
The spirit gladly follows the flight of the imagination, 
for thus and thus only can it leave behind its troubles 
and cares. I believe that of all the arts, music is the 
best language in which to express an ideal. I believe 
that music is the natural language in which a people 
expresses its ideals, its emotions, its character. Tbe 
folk-songs of the various races of Europe prove this. I 
believe that this language should be taught to all, iu 
order that all may be able to express their true feelings. 
Words may lie—music can not. 1 believe that all people 
can learn to sing.” 
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THE ETUDE 


SIGHT-READING. 


IIY THOMAS TAPPER. 


Thk reply to a query in the November Etud* Interested 
me very mlieh ; it relates to sight-reading, n branch of 
music education which is receiving the most earnest 
attention at this time. It lias taken many years, hut at 
last it has lieeti realized that children can be taught as 
early iis the first year in school to read from staff nota¬ 
tion In any key. Nor is this all; but children can be 
taught to read in all keys from the lieginniug without 
the use of any means or devices which are non-musical. 
And this is distinctly a gain, because all signs which we 
may use that are not a part of our present music symbol¬ 
ism have to be abandoned ; and to abandon one sign, or 
group of signs, in favor of another can take place only to 
the confusion of the learner. 

The price we have [mid for this bit of knowledge is, as 
many know, years of allegiance to the keys of C, F, 
and ti. 

Naturally, the reading of which I speak finds its ex¬ 
pression iu the voice. And this—sight-reading it is 
culled -must precede instrumental work if we hope for 
much success in music. Nothing but trouble and com¬ 
plex trouble inn lie expected when we attempt to teach 
a child to keep still, to sit upright, to hold the arms in a 
special way, to use the fingers, to read music, and so on 
all at the same time. The wonder is that a child, sub 
raitted to this multiform tortnre, does not explode from 
the force of the conditions of the game. Manifestly, 
reading should lie familiar—or, to state it briefly, that 
particular mental process should have been trained in 
other surroundings, la-fore the keyboard is approached. 

Child-training in instrumental music would be more 
decidedly a succrm if we kept these points in mind : 

I. before beginning instrumental study, train the child 
to listen to tones of all kinds, lie must be. taught to listen 
trilh his ran. 

II. The child should learn sonic music i rith the voice 
by rote. Then he must learn in the same way the major 
wale. In rrrrg moment of his music life he will need the 
major scale. He must, consequently, learn it early, in 
the way that makes the greatest impression npon him. 
That impression is made by the voice. In itseffect upon 
himself the voice is infinitely nearer the child than are 
tones produced upon n piano. 

III. The child must lie trained in sight-reading be- 
ran.se thereby he gains— 

(n) Tile power to think tone; 

,6) The power to comprehend and to interpret simple 
mnsical phrases ami periods by the exercise of his own 
families. 

e) The power to sing the major scale from the various 
pitches which are ut his command. By representing the 
major scale at various pitches we get in symbols what we 
.■all keys. As long us the pitches are at the singer’s com¬ 
mand. the key offers no difflcnlty. 

IV By testing snd observing these points the teacher 
will discover— 


(a That tiie reason why we worship before C, F, and 
O. ns shrines of simplicity, is to be found in the keyboard 
of tbs piano or organ, and not in the mind of the child. 

Ay That it the child's education in music opens with 
sight-reading (preceded by note work), he goes forth into 
instrumental study with fewer prejudices and limits- 
I tout. 


r) I hat the value of conceiving a music thought and 
expressing it with the voice is infinitely above any instru- 
menUl expression of it. We positively m „ f , Uild up from 


a' Vsl l W ° confounding difficulties 

of keyboard of signs, of hand, the sooner we si,all 

T* I! hoW K ’ >n " inp » n <> Simple staff nota- 
21 tr * y * Um has *»« discovered 

‘ ul inh0rt ' ,t Worth 10 n '“ke it stand ; 

onepoint oran " th -’ -*« «>•* 


What [ would particularly impress is that sight-read- 
.ng frem the beginning ^xpre^d bv me J 0f “ e 
»ol«*--is aleointely essential. 


o/^'TVv* ^m the annual report 

of the sc brails of New York City, is foil of interest 


“ Iu many primary classes it has already been proved 
that the suggestion made iu the report of last year re¬ 
garding the use of various keys, even in the lower prim¬ 
ary grades, can be carried out, not only without addi¬ 
tional work, but with less labor for the teacher, and with 
added interest on the part of the pupil. Not only this, 
but two-part singing, at sight, is found to he not only 
not impossible, but actually fascinating to the children.” 


THE ART OF SELF-CRITICISM. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


It is not so difficult to learn to sing or to play the 
piano as it is to learn to tell when yon are doing it well 


or ill. Yet if I am asked what I regard as the most im¬ 
portant acquirement of the artist, be he musical, literary, 
or a painter, I shall answer at once and without the 
slightest hesitation,—the art of self-criticism. Long 
centuries ago Socrates said “ G not hi seauton ”—“Know 
thyself.” In the brilliant days of Elizabeth, Shak- 
spere wrote a variation on this theme when he said, 
“ To thine own self be true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Sliakspere’s thought was of morals, of character, yet if 
you follow the advice of Socrates and keep yonr con¬ 
science alive, yon must also obey the exhortation of 
Shakspere, and in so doing you will be true to your art. 

“Know thyself!” Know your own powers, study 
your limitations. Yon have them. We all have them. 
“ Who by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature ? ” 
That does not mean that you are not to take thought at 
all. It is only by the hardest and most continuous study 
that you will ever reach the full measure of your stature 
as an artist. But do not imagine that you can become 
something that nature never intended you to be. If you 
are five feet four inches high and have a png nose, do n’t 
try to act Romeo. If you are a woman and have a No. 
9 foot, don’t try to play Cinderella. If yon have no 
voice at all, do n’t decide to be a singer. If you are natu¬ 
rally of a calm and placid disposition and insensible to 
nervous excitement, don’t try to be a great pianist, for 
you will never succeed. Follow Shakspere’s advice, and 
be true to yourself. Do what nature intended yon to 
do. 

But the great difficulty is to find out what nature in¬ 
tended you to do. I remember that when I was a boy 
a popular conundrum was this : “ What is the most dif¬ 
ficult thing in the world ? ” And the answer was, “To 
find out the most difficult thing in the world.” Long¬ 
fellow said, “ The talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well, without a thought of fame.” 
Now, is there anything more difficult in this world than 
to find out what you can do well ? I suppose the most 
misleading lines ever written are these lines of Diyden : 


“ What the child admired, 

The youth endeavored and the man acquired.” 


All, if it were only so, how easy it would be to solve 
the riddle of life ! How few disappointed violinists, 
pianists, and singers there would be. But it is not true.’ 
Aspiration and inspiration are utterly, hopelessly, often 
fatally, different. Therefore I say to the readers of The 
Etude, study yourselves. Learn to get outside of your¬ 
selves and look at yourselves as if you were some one 
else. There is only one way to do it, and that is to dis¬ 
regard the warm praise of friends. I am of the opinion 
that the curse of budding talent is the flattery of foolish 
friends. In my experience as a writer on music and the 
doings of musicians I have seen so many sad disappoint¬ 
ments even wrecked lives, resulting from the delusions 
caused by flattery of friends that I say to every music 
student, and I say it from the bottom of my heart dis- 
trust all people who continually praise yon. If’your 
tocher never has anything but words of easy commen- 
da on for yonr work, drop him and get another. He 
will never do you any good. 

To teachers I am loath to offer advice. Most of them 
‘ not need it, for music teachers, like other teachers 

are genera and ^ ^ ^ ^ £ 

thffik that 6 tl T ^ y ° Ur PUpilS - D ° D0t let «>em 

think that they are doing well when they are not Of 
course, I understand that constant fault-finding will dis¬ 


courage even great talent. But what I would advise 
is that teachers try to show pupils how to measure their 
own powers and how to criticize their own work. The 
teacher can do a great deal toward helping the pupil to 
acquire the art of self criticism, and, iu a kindly way, 
by appealing to the pupil’s reason, can, in some measure, 
offset the evils of friendly flattery. 

The fate which awaits a misguided young pianist or 
singer who disregards the warnings of honest advisers, 
and, following the advice of flattering friends makes a 
public appearance, is something excruciatingly painful. 
The daily papers of New York recently gave an account 
of a case of this kind. A young woman whose friends 
had for years dinned into her ears the declaration that 
she had a great voice and could sing at least as well as 
Calv6, who was often oat of tune, succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing an engagement to appear at a concert attended by 
a very large audience. She sang, and that audience 
roared with laughter at herawkward attempts to deliver 
a familiar song. The next day the daily papers told the 
story of the previous night. 

Now, it so happens that the manager of this young 
woman is one of those men who talk. So I know that 
instead of taking that lesson to heart she was simply in 
a fury of rage about it, and threw the blame of her fiasco 
on every one but herself. Her “friends”—Heaven save 
the mark !—began at once to urge her to hire a hall and 
give a concert of her own in order to vindicate her 
claims to public attention, and I should not he surprised 
to hear that she would accept their advice. If this young 
woman had ever learned the art of self-criticism, she 
would have known two things : first, that she was not 
competent to appear before an audience, and, second, that 
her “ friends ” were her worst enemies. 

Unfortunately, “friends” are always at one’s side, 
while much of the wisdom of the world on this topic is 
reposing in the gathered dust of library shelves. “ It is 
an uncontroverted truth,” says Dean Swift, “ that no 
man ever made an ill figure who understood his own 
talents, nor a good one who mistook them.” Lessing 
put it iu more biting form : 


“ Tompkins forsook liis last and awl 
For literary squabbles; 

Styles himself poet; but his trade 
Remains the same—lie cobbles.” 


Sainte-Beuve, always elegant, expresses it in ye 
another way : “ On est toujours Vesclave de son prdinit 
talent.” It is the duty of every student to strive nigh 
and day to learn what his especial talent is and to enlti 
vate that to its fullest extent. But I repeat aud repea 
and repeat that you will not learn what it is from tin 
friends to whom your accomplishments provide, an hou 
of elegant recreation. It is one thing to play a saloi 
piece by Gottschalk or Sidney Smitli to a parlor ful 
of friends and another to play the Waldstein sonata t< 
an audience of music-lovers who do n’t know you. 

The great artists are all critics of themselves. Mme 
Patti conquered the world by knowing just what sin 
could do, and doing it to perfection. Mme. Sembricl 
8 aidto me : 1 1 do not sing the Wagner roles because m; 
voice isnotsuited to them.” Mme. Melba, a prirna donni 
of world-wide fame, permitted “ friends ” to persuade he 
that she could sing Briinnliilde in “Siegfried,” and sin 
made a lamentable fiasco. Mme. Emma Eames said t< 
me last winter : “ My friends have urged me to stud: 
Isolde, but I have decided not to do it. What do yoi 
think? I answered, “Madame, you are not artisticalh 
old enough.” She answered with a smile, “That i; 
precisely what 1 tell my friends. I have not attainei 
sufficient artistic maturity to attempt roles in the grant 
style. I must go on studying.” Mme. Eames hat 
learned the art of self-criticism. Teachers should in 
elude that art in their courses of instruction. 


-One can always endure drudgery and hard 
it can be shown him that the end of it all coma 
Let the teacher then, from the first, stimulate 1 
by a true presentation of his mission, and, whi 
mztng the difficulties, seek to overcome them by 
the student to high ideals above and beyond the 
ing him to reach them at any cost to himself of t 
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REVERIE. 

(Traumerei.) 

Edited by T. von Westernhagen. BERNHARD V'OLFF» Op. 58. No.7. 
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ALBUM LEAF 


ftivisfrf by Constantin v. Sternberg. 


TH. KIRCHNER, Op. 7. No.2. 








B, C, D, E, F, see note A 
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Magyar Danee 

From the Hungarian Opera, “Hunyady Laszlo. 


FR. ERKEL. 
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Before the Battle. 

Vor der Schlacht. 

(Martin Greif.) 


English version by IE. J. Baltzell. 


Jos. Rheinbergei 
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a tempo. 
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break. 
Schlacht , 
life 
weiht 


While 

icA _ 

My 

dem 


oer my head shall bat-tie break 

_ a - ber tie - he in die Schlacht _ 

coun - try dear de-mandmy life 

Tod furs Va - ter - landge - weiht _ 

« 7 . . 

3 




May God in mer-cy 

mag es der Herr be - 

She ne’er will cease her 

sie wird mich nie ver ■ 

5 a tempo . 




3. With joy I plucked a flower, 

A greeting to my distant love, 

Its heart is rent with sudden pain 
Beneath'my foot upon the plain, 
Beneath my foot upon the plain, 
When bursts the trumpet’s sounding, 
The trumpet’s sounding, Trara, etc. 


3. Gempfluckt ich ab vom Rasen 

Bin Blumlein , i hr turn fernen Gruss y 
Das seiner Lust %ur harien Buss 
Zertretcn wird von meinem Fuss , 
Zertreten wird von meinem Fuss , 
Dieweil die Horner blasen, 

Die Horner blasen , Trara , etc. 
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at evehing. 

AU SOIR. 


Edited by Robt. Goldbeck. 

Andantino q uasi Allegretto. 


I.J. Paderewski, Op.10. No-1. 
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ezmay be omitted here and in 


L -^1 

reformed .... w „ „„„ 

•nether similar place, as it ig not essential. Observe that other 
TZ r rf 1 l * 0 ee * r ‘’l80 sin fly I for the right hand above) in a num- 
erroj places throughout the piece. If played however take Zd thumb 

l **J?A* r ? Hg i m Uie ltft ha,,d ■ TAese are old-fashionedmor .: 
•ante,differing from the modem grace note beats : the first 
note of each mordant should be given simultaneously with the 

*1010. 

A Usually, a Fermata ( Pause) is preceded by a ritardando; in 
this case the rtlard comes, exceptionally, after the Fermata] 
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at C. *1 t* the same thing, the author having omitted to place 
a Fermata sign over the half note at the beginning of the measure. 

rirht'hJ? n PP £ r n °t e ff arpeggio together with quarter note of 
right hand. Treat all the arpeggios in this piece in the same 
way. 

a? p j a ^ in S the double notes in the right the fingers of the 
h «d!n? f}l vays held loosely, should adhere to the keys with 
ft tnness and obtain an evenly clear and distinct tone. 


Ill 
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LA PRINCESA. 

Spanish Dance. 


OTTO MERZ,0p.5,No.2. 
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The Village Blacksmith. 

Die Dorfschmiede. 

Character Sketch. 

CARL HEINS, Op. 241 

Under a spreading chestnut tree The village smithy stands. 

The smith a mighty man is he,With large and sinewy hands: 

And the muscles of his brawny arms Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long,His face is like the tan: 

His brow is wet, with honest sweat, He earns what e’er he can. 

And he looks the whole world in the face,For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, You can hear his bellows blow, 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, With measured beat and slow; 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, When the evening sun is low. 

And the children, coming home from school, Look in at the open door; 

They love to seethe flaming forge, And hear the bellows roar; 

And catch the burning sparks which fly Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice - Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun. Each evening sees it close: 
Something attempted, something done, Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, For the lesson thou hast taught, 
Thus on the flaming forge of life, Our fortunes must be wrought: 

Thus on the sounding anvil shaped Each burning deed and thought. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow . 
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A Coquettish Smile. 

Polka. 

SECONDO. 


H. Engel man n , Op .292. 
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Sea Dreams 
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Words by F. E.WEATHERLY. 


Music by FRANK MOIR. 
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HELPFUL LETTERS TO YOUNG MUSICIANS. 


BY MBS. W. H. SHERWOOD. 


The Value of Technic ; Artistic Study ; Musical 
and Unmusical People ; Fads ; Child 
Study; Germans. 

In the study of piano, the value of a finished technic 
can not be overestimated, but it can be, and very fre¬ 
quently is, misunderstood. 

Technic in every branch of art must be but a means 
to an end. The student must bear this in mind all the 
time in order to do the best work he is capable of. 

The end in music is the expression of those noblest 
thoughts in the mind of man which, defying words, 
must appeal to the intellect and to the emotions through 
the language of the soul. 

When one considers the great intellectuality of such 
men as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and many others, one 
realizes that, in order to be a worthy interpreter of such 
genius, he must forever strive to cultivate within himself 
the power—technical, artistic, and intellectual—to do 
them j ustice. Mechanical study in art will, before a great 
many years, be largely a thing of the past. General 
artistic development will be felt in music. 

Artistic study is essential to artistic playing. This 
fact needs emphasizing. There are thousands upon 
thousands of pianists in the world to-day whose only 
thought is strength, velocity, noise ; but outside of their 
own admiring or unfortunate friends, who ever hears of 
them ? Whom do they benefit, and what do they con¬ 
tribute to the cause of music? Yet, with rightly di¬ 
rected work, how much some of them might accomplish. 
The student must learn to listen to himself. He must 
cu 1 tivate this power with every note he plays. Go slowly 
and listen to the quality of the tone you produce. Never 
allow yourself to produce an unmusical tone. I have 
known musical natures to become hardened and mechan¬ 
ical in their outward expression from stupid work. As 
the piano is but a mechanical instrument, it entirely 
depends upon your handling of it what quality of result 
you get. The purpose of music is to uplift—to ennoble 
and educate the higher faculties; so in the study of 
music much is demanded of the student. 

Technic as the vehicle of expression is valuable. As 
an end in itself it is useless. If you would express the 
things of which music is capable, you must study to 
that end from the beginning, and thus in the five-finger 
exercise put thought, expression, tone. It will come and 
you will have gained two points together. If you are 
musical you will become interested, delighted in the 
growth of this quality, and your musical faculties will 
expand. You will become critical, demand more and 
more of yourself, and be repaid a thousand times by your 
progress, both technical and musical. 

Thus it is seen of how great importance it is to listen 
to one’s self in all practice. Equally important is it to 
know how to hold and use all parts of the hand and arm, 
as it is for a painter to know how to mix his colors be¬ 
fore applying the brush which contains the vehicle of his 
expression to the canvas. Perhaps he gives a dash here, 
and another there, so quickly that you can not follow 
the movement of his hand, but his trained eye is the 
guide, and not a movement lacks intelligence. This in¬ 
telligence economizes strength. No unnecessary move¬ 
ment must be made, or the result is waste of strength, 
of concentration, and lack of grace. Cultivate repose. 
Never sway the body backward and forward nor from 
side to side when playing, more than is necessary and 
graceful, as the arm and hand should be trained to cover 
the whole keyboard with very little motion of the trunk. 
In order to play loudly, do not raise the hands high 
above the keyboard and then let them descend like 
hammers on the poor keys. The fingers may be trained 
to produce any required degree of tone through the con¬ 
centrated energy of the whole arm, and the hands should 
in most instances be kept close to the keyboard, force 
being applied through the finger-tips with energy rather 
than sheer muscular impetus. 

In all branches of education to-day the unnecessary 
drudgery is being eliminated, and music should lead them 
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all. Do not waste the time in studying purely mechani¬ 
cal exercises. If you would ever be an artist, study 
music. Do not expect to play it in the beginning, hut 
study the varied piano passages in different compositions. 
In each one you will find a new difficulty which, once 
overcome, helps one to play other things all the bet¬ 
ter. Mechanical work does not present the same 
variety of fingering and difficulties, and therefore does 
not help one to master them. When you have thorough¬ 
ly studied one composition, watching at the same time 
for tone and expression, you will have gained more than 
volumes of exercises will ever do for you. Thus you 
economize time. 

Art is long and life is short, but is it not better to 
spend four hours a day for five or six years in thoughtful, 
musical study at the piano, than to spend eight or 
ten hours a day for eight or ten years in banging away 
for dear life, and at the end of that time have nothing to 
show for it but a hand like a board and a touch like that 
of hailstones, with mechanical technic enough to ruin 
any piano? Velocity and muscular strength are the 
least important adjuncts to music. Yet in nearly forty 
years I have seldom met with anything better in 
students. Art can not be hux-ried. If you are in a hurry 
to be an artist, your failure is insured at the out¬ 
set. You will get as much as you work for, no more. 
One astonishing fact about Americans is their impatience 
at the suggestion of quiet, thoughtful work. It is 
an unfortunate characteristic of the nation. Art is 
tender. They would handle it roughly. I think one 
reason for this is that few really understand the nature 
of art. The difference between art and mechanics is so 
vast, and the development of the American faculties 
to meet the demands of practical life is so mechani¬ 
cal, that even music, because it is looked at from a 
practical, is also regarded from a mechanical, point of 
view. Music is most highly practical, but it is not 
mechanical, and the proper study of it is far more 
practical than improper study. 

Good music is becoming more and more the order 
of the day. It is better taught in the public schools, and 
its value is better understood than ever before. Nearly 
every one has musical possibilities within him, but 
the amount of talent that is wasted for want of good 
training is great. I have known instances too numerous 
to mention of yonng men and women who, after spend¬ 
ing from four to ten years in tiresome drudgery at 
the pianoforte, were more than astounded to find that in 
all this time they had never been taught the rudimen¬ 
tary principles of correct study. Some of these were 
professors and teachers in the best schools and colleges 
and most of them were poor and had worked hard in 
order to pay for lessons. Nearly all had talent enough to 
have amounted to something, had their labor been 
rightly directed. Is this practical? Decidedly, no! There 
is nothing sadder than the despair of these young stu¬ 
dents on realizing what they might have accomplished. 

Music is progressive aud never stands still. Individ¬ 
uals may, but music moves on with great strides. While 
its importance is continually appreciated, hut compara¬ 
tively few know how to study it. A new “ method ” or 
a new teacher very quickly becomes a “fad.” There 
are very few great teachers of piano to-day, and of 
the thousands who study with them, but a small 
majority ever understand the artistic and intellectual 
nature of piano playing: many because they are too 
impatient to work out the details ( in doing which real 
talent takes delight), and many because, although very 
patient, they lack sufficient musical intelligence. Yet 
the latter class often accomplishes more than the former 
in a certain way, on the principle that perseverance must 
succeed. 

One may be born a genius, but a genius must work to 
become an artist, with the advantage, of course, of being 
able to become one much more quickly than a less 
talented person, and, moreover, of being much greater 
than the latter. Genius understands the reason and 
necessity for every little detail, and loses no time in per¬ 
fecting it. Genius does more because it sees more to do. 
One may do all that he sees to do, but the more he sees, 
the greater will be his work. If you would only think 
more about music, educate your musical nature by listen¬ 
ing, if not by playing, you would lie able to help its 
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cause. But you must listen to every one, good, bad, or 
indifferent; then you will learn to know the difference 
and to judge for yourself, and hence, if you wish to 
study, to choose a good teacher, and not have to rely 
upon the judgment of those who are as ignorant as you 
once were. 

There would be fewer fads and more artists if musical 
people would learn to judge for themselves. Kubinstein 
once said to me, “You must not only be able to say you 
like or dislike a performance—you must be able to say 
why you like or dislike it.” At the time I had never 
heard of such a thing, and it impressed me deeply. But 
how true it is. “ You nmst be able to tell why.” There 
are many uses for music. It is educational; it is intel¬ 
lectual ; it is even to be used in hospitals for the sick, 
and in this latter capacity, in my opinion, one of the 
noblest. Think of the perfection in all its varieties to 
which it must be brought. Musical treatment for the 
sick is certainly ideal. Suppose you were requested to 
play for some victim of a serious nervous disease, one 
who could endure no harsh sounds—who could only be 
soothed by the sweetest, softest, and most delicately 
penetrating music ; one who would be shocked by a sud¬ 
den unevenness of tone. Are you ready now to play for 
such a one? It would be well in pi-acticing to conceive 
the fancy that some sick person is listening, and that 
you must soothe him by the purity of your tone. Such 
a thought would be most helpful. Music is also noble 
as a profession, if not abused in that capacity, and there 
is plenty of room at the top, and an ever-increasing 
demand for good teachers (although there is so much non- 
seuse about teachers). In fact, the requirements of the 
up to-date teacher are of a different character altogether 
from those of the old-fashioned school. Pupils of the 
latter are often a serious hindrance to modern advance¬ 
ment, as, on one hand, they do not wish to lose pupils 
by appearing behindhand, so some of them get a new 
idea or two from one who has “studied abroad,” though 
of what actual merit they know nothing, and then think, 
by the introduction of a few new “ways” of doing 
things, to appear entirely up to date. The more ridicu¬ 
lous those “ways,” the finer ignorant pupils think 
them. 

Music as a fashionable “accomplishment,” from an 
artistic point of view is a failure. What is worth doing 
is worth doing well, and for a fact, an electric piano is 
preferable to listen to, because it at least keeps time, 
makes no mistakes, and is not harsher than the faulty 
playing of society girls who, however musical, will not 
work hard enough to accomplish anything, and who, 
while they lack time, often tune and expression, over¬ 
flow with a sentimentality that is more observable in 
their manner while playing than in the playing itself. 
So much for their “accomplishment.” 'If they conld 
but hear themselves, they would undoubtedly give the 
piano a wide berth. Music, of all things, is too sacred 
to be trifled with. I often wonder what some pianos are 
made of that they don’t fly to pieces with the treatment 
they receive. One can not help thinking that the college 
boys’ name for it—“ knocking the box ”—is no mis¬ 
nomer. It is like the fearful noise some singers make 
in their more than human efforts to “grow ” a big voice. 
If not throat-splitting, they are at least ear splitting. 

Not long ago I was in a house where a young lady was 
singing scales in a most violent manner. I learned that 
she was from the West (the wild and woolly part, pre¬ 
sumably) and that she had a few months in which to 
“ perfect ” herself as an artist, after which she expected 
to return with au established reputation as So-and-so’s 
pupil, and secure a position as a teacher or church soloist 
in the place she came from. I requested to be informed 
if she had any voice left to take back with her. I have 
not heard, but am quite sure, in the nature of possibili¬ 
ties, she could n’t have had. 

(7b be continued.) 

— - 

—As our intellects and sensibilities differ, so differs our 
enjoyment of music, both as to what we enjoy and the 
degree of our enjoyment. 

—It is one thing to give ourselves up to reflection, and 
another to yield to inspiration. — Beethoven. 
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THE COST OF STUDY ABROAD. 

ItV PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. 

I HAVE often been naked by young Americans what it 
twl ., to study music in Europe, where to go, and what to 
do Aud although the question has l>cen answered by 
countless newspaper articles, and even by several books, 
there always seems to be something more to be said upon 
the subject. I assume that the student wishes to learn 
a foreign language as well as music, and is prepared to 
devote two or three years to serious work. 

The first thing to be done by any one wishing to settle 
iu a foreign town, especially a young girl without 
friends, is to call upon the American consul, and, if there 
is an American or English church, upon the pastor. 
The consul, if he is the right man for the place, will do 
much for the stranger, and our government puts him 
there and ]»ays him to lie helpful to Americans. He can 
probably give good advice as to boardiug-houses, lessons, 
etc. In case of sickness or trouble, it is a great relief to 
have at hand some one familiar with the language and 
customs of the country. 

In France, aud especially in Germany, the foreigner is 
always coming into contact with the authorities i the 
police may arrest you for riding a bicycle on the wrong 
side of the street, tax-bills of the most curious character, 
and official documents of all sorts are thrust upon the 
stranger, who will do well to turn all troubles of this kind 
over to his consul. Scarcely a week has passed during the 
last six months of my stay here when I did not have occa¬ 
sion to refer such matters to the consul of Munich or Dres¬ 
den. To give but one instance: My daughter happened one 
day, in Munich, to ride on her wheel through a certain 
archway at which bicyclists are required to dismount. 
Immediately a policeman appeared, and took down her 
name and the number of the wheel; for before you can 
ride at all in Munich you have to buy from the police 
two big numbers, one of which is fastened in front of the 
bicycle and oue at the rear. I went to our consul at 
once, and drilling that a fine, which according to some 
accounts would lie three marks, aud according to others 
forty marks, would be imposed, we called on the chief 
of police, meeting everywhere with much politeness 
but no end of red tape. In the course of the next three 
weeks we received four visits from police officials in gor¬ 
geous uniform, hearing stamped documents of which I 
could marie neither head nor tail, and all of which I 
turned over to our excellent consul, Mr. J. L. Coming, 
who was then in office. Finally, an officer appeared 
with a document, a whole page of foolscap, closely 
written, which he proceeded to read to me from beginning 
to end, after which he took it away. I do not know to 
thus day whether it was an apology from the police or a 
solemn warning not to break the law again. This was 
ouly one of our encounters with the police. As every 
stranger coming into a German city has to register at 
police headquarters within forty-eight hours, he becomes 
a target for all sorts of public documents. Inside of one 
fortnight in Dresden I received five tax bills, and al¬ 
though I was legally bound to pay none of them, I finally 
did pay a tax of forty cents to stop the nuisance. In 
Dresden, fortunately, there is au association, supported 
by the hotels, boarding-houses, and large shops, which 
has for its object the assistance and protection of foreign¬ 
er*, and all such troubles are thus taken off the consul’s 
hands. The interest taken by the German government 
in your welfare is wonderful. I hail not been in Dresden 
a week before an officer appeared, wanting to know where 
my boy, » lad of sixteen, went to school. I replied that 
be had a tutor. Then came several documents from the 
school authorities, and finally asnmmons requiring me 
to state the name and address of my boy’s tutor, whether 
or not he had the government’s authority to teach, and a 
list of the studies pursued. 

Having lived fora fortnight or so in a pension with 
other Americans, who may lie supposed to know some¬ 
thing of the town, and having established friendly rela¬ 
tions with the consul, the next thing for an American 
who wishes to settle down in a German town is to find a 
German family with which she can board, and where not 
a word of English is to be heard. I know dozens of 
Americans in Munich and Dresden, who hear scarcely 
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any more German than if they were in New York or 
Philadelphia, and I suppose that Dresden has forty 
hoarding-houses where nothing but English is heardi at 

table. There are here au English, an American an 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, a tennis club a golf club 
aud a football club, all frequented by English-speaking 
people. English is spoken in most of the shops. One 
can get on perfectly well in Dresden without a word ot 
German (?), the consequence being that you meet 
dozens and scores of Americans who have lived here for 
years, and do not know enough German to ask tlieir way 
home. Tt seems rather hard to insist that a young girl 
should do without social pleasures while over here, but 
according to my experience and that of others, one month 
without hearing a dozen words of English is worth six 
months during which one hears some German and some 
English. If one goes seriously to work to learn German, 
everything helps here—even the street signs. To live in 
a boarding-house where English is heard, or to frequent 
the English-speaking clubs, is to make it difficult or im¬ 
possible to learn German, which is no easy task at the 
best. Mark Twain’s assertion to the effect that one can 
learn English in three months, French in three years, and 
German in thirty years, does not seem ranch of an exag¬ 
geration after one has had some experience of the three 
languages. 

If one can afford it, a good German teacher is, of 
coarse, an advantage, and a short card in one ot the 
newspapers will bring scores of answers from men and 
women anxious to teach for very little money. In this 
way I got a young lady in Munich to give three hours a 
day to my children at a salary of forty marks a month— 
less than $10.00. She not only gave them lessons in 
reading and writing German, but she took them out 
walking, giving them conversation lessons which were 
invaluable. Many bright American girls coming to 
Germany manage to get such instruction by giving Eng¬ 
lish lessons in exchange. A few lines in any of the 
papers are sure to bring answers to such wants. Espe¬ 
cially in Dresden and Berlin and Paris, people are anxious 
to learn English. A German clerk’s value is vastly in¬ 
creased if he can speak a little English. 

As to the price of board and lodging, it varies from 
seven dollars a week in Paris and Berlin, to three dollars 
a week in the smaller German towns. In Munich and 
Dresden fair board can be had for eighteen dollars a 
month. These prices do not include washing, which, 
however, is very cheap—half what it is at home. It is 
often said that a mark (twenty-four cents) will go as far 
here as a dollar at home, and in many things this is true. 
For instance, our piano in Munich, ail excellent upright, 
costs us ten marks a month, which was considered rather 
an extravagant price. Yon can get them at six marks a 
month. 

It is, however, in the cost of musical instruction that 
the great economy of living here is evident, especially 
when the quality of instruction is considered. The fees 
paid during one year, in Berlin, by a young man who 
studied the violin, took part in orchestra and chamber 
mnsic, attended frequent lectures on the history of music, 
and received lessons in counterpoint and composition, 
amounted to $122. In Munich, a young lady student’s 
tuition expenses for piano study and composition were 
a little less than $80 for the year. In Leipzig, Weimar 
Sondersliausen, Carlsruhe, and other minor cities they 
will lie found rather less than these prices. Dresden is 
about the same as Munich in expense. The advantage 
ot the large cities is that the teachers are men of world¬ 
wide reputation, such as Scharwenka, Klindworth, and 
Taubert in Berlin ; Rheinberger, Thuille, and Schwartz 
in Munich ; Draseke, Saner, and Lamperti in Dresden. 
Also the great advantage, mentioned at length in a 
previous article in The Etude, of being able to hear 
the very best operatic and classical music for very little 
money. Taking an average, I should say that the young 
man or woman wishing to come to Germany to stndy 
music will require $100 a year for tuition fees, $250 a 
year for board and lodging, and $75 a year for operas 
and concerts, the latter sum being sufficient to provide 
something good for almost every night in the week. One 
gets a lesson in singing, music, orchestral playing de¬ 
clamation German, and art by paying twenty-five cents 
a seat at the Royal Opera House in Dresden or 


Munich, such as can not be had at home for any price. 
If we add $100 for clothes and the extras of a modest 
outfit, we have a total of $525 a year. 

During July and August schools and opera houses are 
closed, during which time the student can rusticate in 
the Harz Mountains, the Saxon Switzerland, so called, 
although it in no wise resembles Switzerland, or the 
Bavarian Alps or Tyrol. Board at the Gasthaus of a 
mountain village is very cheap, and the life wonderfully 
interesting to us Americans, who do not kuow what it is 
to be lulled to sleep by the whirl ol the spinning, wheels, 
the cry of the cuckoo, or the lowing of cattle stabled in 
the next room to you. 


FACTORS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


BY DR. ROBERT GOLDBKCK. 


Thebe is a difference between the beautiful and the 
expressive in musical performance. All or some of the 
attributes of beauty may be present and yet there may 
he a lack of expression. We may he impressed with its 
purity, perfect intonation (in song), fullness or delicacy 
of tone, and yet miss the feeling or impressed fervor 
which would move ns, when without it only our admira¬ 
tion would be excited. Expression, then, is something 
more than tonal perfection, more than polished execu¬ 
tion, more than the most varied shading, from a pianis¬ 
simo to the greatest power. None of these are inconsis¬ 
tent with calmness and unruffled repose. All these 
qualities are, nevertheless, important adjuncts and even 
indispensable aids to expression. To state it briefly, 
mnsical beauty is possible without soulful expression, 
but expression is not conceivable without at least mm 
beauty, finish, and skill of execution. 

Expression in singing resides primarily in the tone. 
This must be emotional to arouse emotion in others. 
What manner of tone this really is, it is not easy to de¬ 
fine, for it varies greatly in different voices. In a power¬ 
ful, penetrating, and radiant voice it may he intensity 
and passionate utterance which thrills us ; but in a 
slender, graceful one gentle sweetness may touch us jnst 
as much. Tone expression demands fervor, warmth, on 
the part of the singer. The violinist, the ’cello player, 
and all those artists who play on au instrument, be it 
wood or brass, of prolonged and pliant vibratory tone 
are quite closely related to the singer in their capabilities. 
When instrumentalists of this description or the singer 
possess this fervent feeling as the primary and most im¬ 
portant factor of expression, then an extensive and 
subtle knowledge of their art will assist them greatly. 
The singer, of course, by reason of his superior organ, 
may attain loftier heights ; he can be eloquent in yield¬ 
ing to the sway of his passion and reach a power which 
carries everything before it; and when, in turn, the 
flood of his tones recedes, when his efforts become fainter 
and fainter, he pictures love’s complete surrender. At 
such moments we are charmed with shadings of tone 
that are not merely technical, because they are infused 
with a tenderness and passion that make the ebbing 
change of tone-force a result of both deep feeling and 
high art. Next to the magnetism of tone expression we 
perceive the movement of time and rhythm, which exert 
now the charm of uniform motion, then the irresistible 
sway of acceleration or the persuasive appeal of lingering 
retardation. 

The piano tone, which we must consider as an oppo - 
site ot the vocal, is not capable of the same varied modu¬ 
lation, since it diminishes from the moment of attack, 
and is after that beyond the control of the player. H® 
power of expression under skilled fingers is, neverthe¬ 
less, very great; but since its secret of expression lie® 
principally in the first contact of the finger-tips with tie 
keys, I suggest to the many who practice and play that 
their first and last care should be—the acquisition of ® 
beautiful touch. From the finger-tips, which touch the 
soft, smooth keys, should flow the soul of the player- 
There should he no harshness, no laughing, no punishing 
of the unfortunate instrument, often an unavoidable 
thing, I fear, if the player has not been taught how to 
develop a noble force. 

Since the pianist can only control and modify the 
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beginning of the tone, not its continuance, it is evident 
that his greatest skill of tone production must be ex¬ 
ercised in the touch. A piano with a tough and uneven 
action does not admit of sensitive finger-play, and in 
discussing these matters of touch and expression we 
must have in mind a perfect instrument, one whose 
elastic and easily managed keys will respond unfailingly 
to every demand, from the faintest caress to the most 
energetic grasps. Especially must it be perfect in its 
repetition ! The tone should be full and mellow and of 
fine singing quality —as we understand this term in con¬ 
nection with the piano—to pick out from the general 
pedal tone, shadowy single tones and chords. The 
strings should be able to endure the application 
of the greatest force without clashing and jingling. 
With such advantages, the shortness of tone peculiar to 
the piano as a percussion instrument will be little 
observed in the playing of a capable artist. I may say 
here a few words about the ambition of piano-makers to 
discover some way of producing a much more sustained 
and evenly continued tone—something not unlike the 
tone of the organ or violin. The advantage of such a 
discovery is largely imaginary, if obtained at the sacri¬ 
fice of the swift, airy, rapidly elicited tone, not stiff in 
its termination like that of the organ, but vanishing 
imperceptibly, like the silvery glimmer of a star. It is 
the peculiar charm of this tone which gives to the piano 
its individuality, a charm of which we do not easily 
tire. The touch calls this tone into life, and when this 
touch is beautiful, our sympathy is awakened, and with 
it the first recognition of expression. Although the 
pianist can control only the beginning of the tone, the 
variety of such beginnings is so great that in this alone 
we have inexhaustible resources of expression. 

From the circumstance that tone expression on the 
piano originates entirely in the first immediate touch of 
the finger-tips, and that the tone diminishes from that 
moment, it follows that many other factors must be 
brought into play to produce that all-important, appeal¬ 
ing element, expression, in pianistic interpretation. The 
proper use of the pedal—which tends to prolong the tone 
and make it play a telling part after the finger has left 
the keys—goes far to mitigate the shortcomings of the 
percussion-mechanism of the piano. The difficulty is 
to bring into prominence single melody tones, unaffected 
by the general pedal-din. To effect this, a third pedal, 
provided with a single pedal-tone mechanism, has been 
added to grand pianos by most makers. Very few 
pianists, however, care to make use of this contrivance, 
as it is a little bit dry in harmony of sound, and also, 
because the desired effect can be produced in a superior 
manner by the use of correct and quickly repeated 
pedalings. 

The great masters have given us, each in tarn, some 
new idea, which has contributed to build up the 
“ science ” of expression. 

Hummel perfected the smooth legato, to join the tones to 
one another in a persuasive and carressing manner,—one 
of the most important and abiding achievements. Thal- 
berg added the art of song (V art du chant ) by means of 
the pedal—the clear melody floating upon the waves of 
the arpeggio. Chopin invented the “rubato”—the witch¬ 
ery of graded, irregular time. Liszt opened up a new 
world of harmony, transcending all that was known 
before him, Wagner following him on the same path in 
the field of opera. Schumann gave us the highly wrought, 
more intense, and humanly passionate “dissonant har¬ 
monies,” differing in their greater concentration from the 
Lisztian bolder and more violently contrasted modula¬ 
tions. The sustained style has been for generations an 
important factor of expression, and of late years artists 
have found and revealed to us great beauties by a slow, 
deeply impressive rendering of the musical thought. 

In conclusion, I may attempt a definition of the word 
“ expression ” by designating it as a “ pressure,” in dis¬ 
tinction from an indifferent, placid mode of touching 
the keys. The word pressure is etymologically akin to 
expression, and corresponds, in the voice, to intensity. 
--- *-+-• - 

—The divine spark of inspiration is, in its essence, a 
thing apart from human frailties, and, like a flame, con¬ 
sumes all impurities, leaving only the imperishable.— 
Naumann. 


THE ETUDE 

SIGHT-READING IN PIANOFORTE 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY CARL FAELTEN. 

We are accustomed to define persons who can not read 
with fluency and intelligence in their own language as 
being illiterate, and to consider reading an indispensable 
accomplishment among educated people. In the lan¬ 
guage of mnsic, correct, fluent, and intelligent reading 
is of similar importance and normal progress in any 
stage of musical education is impossible without it. It 
seems strange, therefore, that with so many pupils the 
faculty of reading at sight is either not developed at all 
or exists only in an imperfect form. An investigation 
into the causes of deficiencies in sight-reading generally 
points to weakness in one or several of the following 
qualifications : 

I. Mental concentration and quick perception. 

II. Accurate and ready knowledge. 

III. Ready technic. 

Defects in any one of these qualifications will render 
sight-playing well nigh impossible. 

Mental Concentration, 

or attention, needs special training, even the well-mean¬ 
ing music student being only too apt to let his mind 
wander from the subject. Class instruction under an 
able disciplinarian is generally more effective than pri¬ 
vate instruction for developing the power of mental con¬ 
centration. Some ear-training exercises or some black¬ 
board work at the beginning of the lesson will be found 
effective for establishing an attentive state of mind. 

Quick Perception 

is nowhere more indispensable than in reading music. 
Musical notation consists often of a bewildering conglom¬ 
eration of signs, notes, and rests in ever-changing rhyth¬ 
mical and tonal combinations, together with legato, 
staccato, and other articulation marks, with embellish¬ 
ments, with dynamic marks and tempo marks, with fin¬ 
gering, etc., all of which the mind is expected to grasp 
and to transform instantaneously into finger actions in a 
given tempo and in rhythmical proportion. WiU-power has 
to be trained to develop the needed mental alertness in 
ascertaining—not guessing—the meaning of the printed 
text instantaneously. “ Methods of Mind-training,” by 
Catharine Aiken (Harper Bros.), will be found interesting 
and suggestive on the subject of cultivating attention 
and quick perception. Musical instruction offers an in¬ 
exhaustible variety of special exercises in mind training, 
such as ear-training, memorizing, scale-forming, etc. 

Accurate and Ready Knowledge. 

The necessity of possessing accurate knowledge is too 
obvious to need any special argument. It is here that 
we have had many amazing experiences concerning the 
helplessness of many pupils. Confusion about the mean¬ 
ing of rhythmical signs, nnfamiliarity with the various 
groups, or octaves, in the keyboard, uncertainty in 
major and minor keys, especially the latter, uncertainty 
in remembering signatures and accidentals in reading 
notes with many ledger lines, in reading bass clef, vague¬ 
ness in the understanding of terms referring to shading 
or tempo, confusion about the meaning of embellish¬ 
ments are the principal afflictions under some of which 
many pupils are suffering. The greatest uncertainty 
is also prevalent with many in correctly recognizing 
musical problems by ear. Whenever such defects are 
found, whether the results of incomplete former instruc¬ 
tion or of the pupil’s forgetfulness, they have to be re¬ 
moved. It was essentially with the object of systema¬ 
tizing the process of repairing deficiently instructed 
minds that our fundamental training course was created, 
as the traditional methods did not seem to offer sufficient 
and appropriate means for the purpose. 

Knowledge has not only to be accurate, but has also to 
be ready at the moment when it is needed, and careful 
training in the instantaneous application of knowledge 
is one of the main factors in sight-playing. Excellent 
modes of training are reading notation by figures, as em¬ 
ployed in fundamental training, forming, at the key¬ 
board, scales, chords, and cadences in all keys from 
memory, transposition exercises, and analyzing at sight. 


The ability to condense whole groups of notes into 
compact musical facts needs careful training and contin¬ 
uous practice. Take the following two measures from 
Study by Czerny, Op. 740, No. 25: 



An intelligent reader condenses each half-measure into 
one compact fact as follows: A-flat major scale with tonic 
triad, harmonic F-minor scale with diminished seventh 
chord, D flat major scale with tonic triad—harmonic B- 
flat minor scale with diminished seventh chord. The 
details as to rhythm, location of the chords and scales, 
fingering, etc., are then readily adjusted. 

This modus of condensation is as important in music 
reading as the condensation of letters to words and of 
words to ideas is in other reading. 


Ready Technic— 

that is, maintaining good position, finger action, and 
touch, applying practical fingering, playing with clear¬ 
ness, smoothness, good articulation, phrasing, and shad¬ 
ing when reading mnsicat first sight—is by nojmeans fre¬ 
quently met. I have seen pupils who had gone through 
years of technical training, and who could play quite 
difficult pieces with a certain brilliancy, become utterly 
helpless in the use of their hands the moment they 
attempted to play at sight the simplest sonatina by 
Kuhlau. Ready technic is the only kind of technic worth 
having, hut no amount of technical training will develop 
it unless such training combines mental problems of 
sufficient import with physical problems, musical tasks 
with mechanical tasks; for the mental forces have to 
be trained from the beginning to combine attention to musi¬ 
cal problems with the control of the actions of the fingers. 

In reviewing the requirements for good sight playing, 
it will be found that the difficulties to be overcome are 
one and all of a general character, and that faculties 
have to be developed, many of which can not possibly 
be cultivated in the usual style of music lessons, hut 
which require a special course of training. A class in 
sight-playing conducted by a wide-awake teacher and 
disciplinarian will not only serve to raise the pupil’s 
standard in siglit-playing itself, hut will exercise a most 
desirable, healthy influence oil the pupil’s general pro¬ 
gress. Great care lias to be exercised, however, in the 
conduct of the course that it serve the purpose of eradi¬ 
cating defects and establishing the habit of correct and 
intelligent reading, which end can not be reached by 
playing at sight piano pieces for two and four hands. 

During the last twenty-five years of my life I have 
come in contact with several thousands of students who 
sought pianoforte instruction in the middle and higher 
grades, having taken music lessons from two to six, and 
more, years elsewhere. Among each thousand students 
were, to my recollection, in all about twenty who brought 
with them the faculty of playing at sight correctly and 
musically, while the remaining 980 were more or less 
inefficient readers. Many of them, however, after some 
training in special classes for sight-playing, showed cred¬ 
itable improvement, while the number of positively hope¬ 
less cases was comparatively very small. Furthermore, 
when a more comprehensive system of fundamental 
training, with due regard to the development of efficiency 
in sight-playing was introduced into our juvenile classes 
results became soon apparent, which demonstrated be¬ 
yond doubt that the teaching of reliable sight-playing is 
possible with the great majority of pupils, and chiefly 
depends upon the application of the right means of in¬ 
struction. 
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WHY DO YOU TAKE MUSIC LESSONS? 

HY T. L. RICK A BY. 

1 r wiiulil prove amusing, and probably amazing, read¬ 
ing irlt were possible to obtain and record all the various 
reasons people have for studying music. Many motives 
are absolutely wrong and unworthy, and can not be 
productive of any good. Many have no motive at all, 
and take music lesions simply liecause. 

There must be a gTeat charm in the very fact of being 
able to say that one is studying music. It is the only 
art that is generally studied, although there are no more 
people with a talent for music than there are with other 
“gifts"—painting or sculptnre, for example. Yet no 
one wishes to lie thought incapable of learning to play 
or sing. Although the cost of music lessons is many 
times greater than the cost of other studies (not to men¬ 
tion the cost of the piauo) ; although the routine work 
of practicing is wearying to the player and every one 
within earshot ; although there are nine palpable fail¬ 
ures to one questionable success,— considerations weighty 
enough to doter any one from entering any other line of 
work, yet there are more studying music, and chiefly 
ptauo music, thau ever before. You, reader, are proba¬ 
bly of the number. Now, why are you taking music 
lemons? 

Because it is fashionable? Then drop it, for you are 
wasting time and money. Nothing is fashionable long, 
ami to you music would soon become stale, and there can 
lie no doubt about its proving entirely unprofitable. 
Art is too deep and permanent to be affected or measured 
by fancy or fashion. 

Because your bosom friend does ? One of the poorest 
reasons in tbe world. Find another object of study, for 
music lum nothing to oiler any one who is not actuated 
by a worthier motive. 

Because some teacher asked you to? This may be a 
symptom of good nature on your part, or, more probably, 
a sign of a weak will. All there is to say in this con¬ 
nection is that if any good is to come from music study, 
tbe desire tbe prompting—must come from within. 

Because you wish to shine in society? A natural and 
pcrliAp* excusable reason, but superficial, and if this is all 
that actuates yon, disappointment will result. Society 
is fickle and hard to please. Years of work and study 
might place you where you could shine ; but it could 
not lie for long, because “ society ” seems to be occupied 
chiefly in looking for “something new”; hence you 
would soon have to “step down and out” for the “ lat¬ 
est” lion, musical or otherwise. Do not depend on 
society. 

That you may become famous? I have noticed that 
fame has a way of eluding those who pursue her for 
berownsake, and, with a peculiarcoyness, comes to those 
who ignore her in their work. One can not become 
famous by merely trying to become famous. Fame 
is the result of conditions entirely beyond our control. 
The most famous men and women become so uncon¬ 
sciously, anil many were entirely ignorant ofbeing famous. 
While 1 presume that fame must have its pleasant fea¬ 
tures. prominence naturally brings a train of unpleasant 
and adverse conditions. The eminent one is surely the 
object of greater and more malignant envy and jealousy 
than one less known. Further, every one is not consti¬ 
tuted by nature to do good work in high places. Only 
Lincoln and Washington could fill the places they occu¬ 
pied. The greatest good is not done by those who are 
most prominent— 

" Tbs strongest souls 

Are Ih.ae of whom the world bears least.” 

The success of our lives will not tic measured by the 
number of people who know ns or of ns (if it were so 

what an immeasurable success John L. Sullivan would 

bet. bat by the number who are better for our having 
existed and tailored. 8 

Are you taking h*sons to “ please papa and the boys ” ? 
Tins m a debghtful and worthy reason, and one that 

U JlLd r“n P " PiI profi,abl ? A teacher might 
be proud if alio, his pupils were of this class. He could 

rely on some results, 

'n this ; »un«ctio„. I may say that many pupils 
thoughtlessly wound the feelings of parents and cause 
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them needless pain and disappointment by an unwilling¬ 
ness to play for them. The parents have oitener than 
not sacrificed much that the instrument and lessons 
might be paid for. It is but a small return that a son or 
daughter play for the “ home folks ” whenever asked to 
do so, even if the request is for “ Home, Sweet Home or 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” 

These tunes, though considered hackneyed by many, are 
perfect as far as they go, and it must be remembered that 
these melodies are sweeter and more deeply cherished 
than others because they are old and full of many 
delightful associations—as they may be to yon some day. 
The primary use of music is for our own individual edi¬ 
fication and culture ; nevertheless it has another and al¬ 
most equally important function-viz., giving pleasure to 
others. And it is easier to give pleasure to “lather, 
mother, and the boys ” than to anybody else. At the 
concert, recital, or party, if you play only moderately well 
people may applaud and praise your performance out of 
politeness. If you play brilliantly and well, they may 
applaud and praise yon with envy in their hearts. But 
you can always please “ father, mother, and the boys ” 
with your playing, and their pleasure will be of the 
purest—entirely unmixed with envy or jealousy. 

The primary and chief reason for studying music 
should be a love for it, and because it means more to us 
than any other art,—because of its undoubted influence 
toward refinement,—and because it is really a necessity 
demanded by the advancing culture of these fin-de-siecle 
(lays. 

Now, music ought to be studied by everybody in some 
form, for, while it is neither necessary nor possible for all 
to perform or create, it is certainly not unreasonable to 
expect a certain amount of knowledge on the part of the 
community. This is one of the conditions to be fulfilled 
before America becomes a musical nation. We must 
have more listeners and not so many who consider them¬ 
selves 1 ‘ called ’ ’ to perform or teach. Generally speaking, 
Americans study music with only one of two objects— 
viz., to become concert performers or teachers. For 
many reasons neither of these two classes reap any real 
esthetic benefit from music. To quote Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, in the September “ Music,” “ There is some¬ 
thing in the pedagogic habit of mind, the proselytizing 
spirit of the concert artist, which limits the capacity of 
art enjoyment.” We must have artists and teachers ; yet 
I hope to see the development of another object in music 
study, and that is, that we may become better, because 
more intelligent, listeners. This would not call for so 
great an amount of detailed study, nor so much wearing 
of nerves and muscle in technical drill, not to mention 
the expense ; and the results would certainly be immeas¬ 
urably greater than are attained at present. 

Further, before music study is entered upon, and 
especially music study with serious aims, there is one 
condition on which there should be no uncertainty—viz. 
the existence of a certain amount of natural musical 
aptitude, a natural correct feeling for time and rhythm. 
The number of pupils who are woefully deficient in these 
two respects is astonishing ; yet all expect to succeed, 
and are indignant at any suggestion of possible failure ; 
and yet, under these circumstances, complete success is 
impossible. Men do not gather grapes from thorns nor 
figs from thistles ; neither can one reap a harvest of rich 
musical results from natures which are not musical to 
begin with. 

This condition being fulfilled, and music study deter- 
mmed on, it is only just that a few years be given to it 
before any decision is made as to the use to which it 
shall be put. Should the pupil be fortunately placed as 
to means, teachers, artistic influences, and natural 
talent; should he develop extraordinary technical skill 
and powers of interpretation, there would be nothing 
unreasonable in aiming at a concert career. On the 
other hand, should a pupil become a good performer 
and possess, in addition, certain powers of reasoning’ 
analysis, observation, patience, a desire to teach (and to 
learn), and, atiove all, the ability to impart to others the 
knowledge he possesses, he would be an acquisition to 
the teachers ranks. There are, however, hundreds and 
thousamta who do not have the requisite mental or physi- 
-al qnalifieitions for either class, but who have studied 
mnaic faithfolly. I should be sorry to think that their 


work had been wasted. They are infinitely better for 
knowing of the beauties of music. They have seen far 
enough into its inner nature to be able to understand 
and appreciate it when they hear it. In other words, 
they have become trained listeners, and as such are able 
to get much more out of the tone-language thau if they 
knew nothing of it. Every concert or recital, every 
song, chorus, or orchestral number ought to make those 
who hear them “richer by one more beautiful experi¬ 
ence ” ; and the greater the knowledge of music, the 
richer will the experience prove. The same is true, to 
some extent, in the case of the large number of those who 
are totally, or almost totally, without talent. 

At this point I laid down my pen to rest my hand for 
a few seconds, and picked up a copy of “ Music.” Open¬ 
ing it at random, my eye caught these words: “The 
question of utility ... is ever uppermost with many 
students. Unless a bigimd immediate return for theout- 
lay is assured, musical study is considered wasted. It is 
‘ Aut Rubinstein ant null us. ’ Only a very few study music 
as one of the many means of general culture, and are 
satisfied to develop their own ability as far as possible.” 
Mr. Liebling says here in a few words what I have lieen 
trying to say all along. If music were studied without 
thought of pecuniary return, or not as a means of obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood, bnt rather for its general effect on onr 
lives and natures, it would be better for all concerned. 
I heard recently Chopin’s Impromptu in C-sliarp minor 
very well performed by a young gentleman who does not 
teach music for a living. He makes a much better living 
in another way, and music is very much more to him 
and to his friends, than if he were a professional. The 
average teacher does not keep up sufficient technic to be 
worth hearing, and the artist must be paid for his ser¬ 
vices. It is between these two that the skilful amateur 
comes, and au enviable position it is that he occupies. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL PEDAGOGY. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Letter I. 

To W. E. S. : 

My Dear Boy. —Your questions have stirred me all up. 
We who have been teaching a good many more years 
than you have lived are apt to be rather oblivious of the 
needs of you who are beginners. It costs us an effort to 
realize that the long process by which we have acquired 
whatever knowledge and experience of teaching we pos¬ 
sess is still before yon, and that you are starting out as 
teachers without any other guide to the art of teaching 
than the experience you have had as pupils. A good 
many of us started out in the same way ; began by try¬ 
ing to take our pupils over the same road we had been 
over; found we did not know clearly and thoroughly 
half so many things as we thought we did before we 
began to teach them to other people ; floundered around 
in more or less uncertainty for a good while ; cleared onr 
heads np gradually on important points ; learned what 
we could from older teachers as we had opportunity; 
made mistakes and corrected them ; and so went on, 
learniug for a while a good deal more from our pupils 
than they learned from us, and gradually evolving to 
whatever degree of skill we may now possess according 
to the measure of our natural ability. Perhaps I ought 
to add, according to the measure of our sincerity and 
earnestness also ; but that goes without saying. 

I should be glad if I could help you to avoid some ol 
my mistakes; could give yon some of my own dearly- 
bought experience, and put you at once on the right road 
to successlul teaching. But, after all is said and done, 
nobody else’s experience cau possibly take the place of 
your own. My experience will not become yours until 
you have made it your own by actual practice. Even 
then it will not lie the same ; for you and I are two dif¬ 
ferent persons, and your pupils will be more or less dif¬ 
ferent from mine, and no two of them will ever be exactly 
alike. My first advice to yon is : Be yourself always— 
stand on your own feet; see with your own eyes; use 
your own intelligence ; think for yourself. This does 
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not mean, of course, that you are to be conceited and to 
imagine that your inexperience is just as good as an older 
man’s experience. Not a bit of it. He who thinks thus 
is simply a fool-, and will never come to anything until he 
gets the nonsense knocked out of him by dire experience ; 
and the chances are that he won’t have sense enough to 
profit by experience. But it does mean that you are not 
to swallow any man’s ideas whole just because they are 
his ; not even mine, although I am your teacher. None 
of us are infallible ; all of us “ see in part and compre¬ 
hend in part,” and perfect humility is entirely compati¬ 
ble with perfect reliance on one’s own ability to make 
the best use of the experience of others, so far as we are 
capable of it, without making ourselves slavishly depend¬ 
ent on anybody else, no matter how much older or how 
much more experienced. Beware of all teachers who think 
they are infallible. They are usually quacks. They 
commonly have a large and enthusiastic following, it is 
true ; for the late Mr. P. T. Barnum was right—people 
do like to be humbugged ; and if you desire the greatest 
possible measure of worldly success in yonr profession 
yon can not do better than set up for a prophet of some 
cranky fad, if only you can make show enough to strike 
the imaginations of the unthinking persons who consti¬ 
tute what somebody has wittily called “them asses.” 
And they are j ust as likely to he the best-paying as the 
poorest-paying pupils. But I am sure you have too much 
good sense to be an unconscious humbug and too much 
conscience to be an intentional one. I hope, also, that 
yonr perceptions are too clear and too sane to allow yon 
to be easily imposed upon. 

* You will make mistakes, of course. Perhaps you 
know the story of the great German oculist. A young 
student, one of his pupils, asked him one day, in a burst 
of reverential admiration : “ Master, did yon ever lose 
an eye in your practice?” “Lose an eye,” replied his 
master, “ lose an eye. Why, I have spoiled a bushel of 
eyes ; that is the way I learned to be an oculist.” It 
seems a great pity that young doctors and young teachers 
can not start out with all the accumulated experience of 
their predecessors at their command and so save an 
enormous amount of waste. But such is not the order 
of nature, and we have to take the universe as we find 
it. Luckily, we are not responsible for the universe, 
bnt only for our own share of the work in it. Let us do 
it as honestly, conscientiously, and intelligently as we 
may ; the results are then in other hands than ours. 

Bnt if neither I nor any one else can give you an ex¬ 
perience which you alone must make for yourself, it is 
at least possible to lay down some fundamental princi¬ 
ples of pedagogy which may serve you as reliable guides. 
There are principles founded in the nature of things, 
especially in human nature, which may be, and indeed 
must be, known and understood by every one who be¬ 
comes a successful teacher. There may be efficient 
teachers who have never formulated them, but no 
teacher ever did thoroughly efficient work who did not 
act in accordance with them. These principles I will 
try to bring to your attention hereafter. 


THOROUGHNESS IN PRIMARY WORK. 

BY EDWARD DICKINSON. 

A VERY interesting subject of investigation, if there 
were any way of getting at the data, would be the ex¬ 
tension of thorough methods of teaching in the country 
at large. In regard to the more conspicuous teachers 
and the leading conservatories there can be no question 
—the grade of work has been steadily rising during 
the present generation, the most scientific methods have 
been sought out and formulated, and rigidly applied 
with satisfactory results. But how is it with the great 
army of teachers more obscure, the private teachers who 
are found on almost every street, and the younger 
practitioners in the smaller schools? It would be im¬ 
possible to obtain any convincing statistics on this point, 
bnt I am confident that the impression exists among 
those who have the best opportunities for observation 
that there is a general toning up all along the line, and 
that the preliminary work which is so largely in the 
hands of those whom we might call the “ neighborhood 
teachers” is being better done than formerly. It would 


seem that this must he the case under the conditions of 
the time. The increasing efficiency of the public schools, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge must create a 
growing demand for thoroughness in all spheres of in¬ 
struction ; there were never before so many helps to the 
isolated, remote teacher, for the work of snch papers as 
The Etude, and the multiplication of graded courses, 
annotated editions, pedagogic treatises, etc., has done 
away with the old excuses for unintelligent, haphazard 
teaching. Large numbers of well-trained pnpils of 
high-class home and foreign schools and masters are 
going out every year into the scattered fields inculcating 
good taste and sound methods in districts once be¬ 
nighted. Thanks to all these conditions, the army of 
teachers, small and great, form now a sort of guild, in 
touch with each other and with the art centers, giving 
mutual stimulns of ideas and sharpening zeal by 
rivalry. 

Among those best fitted to judge of the tendencies in 
primary teaching, whether for good or ill, is the teacher 
in the large conservatory, the majority of whose pupils 
come from the country districts, and who, by observing 
the preparedness of those who are assigned to him, and 
by comparing notes with his colleagues, may, in the 
course of years, form a pretty shrewd estimate in the 
matter. The results of snch comparisons are, on the 
whole, encouraging ; the proportion of those who come 
with utterly had methods or with no method at all, 
seems to be slowly bnt steadily diminishing. At least 
that is the impression that I have received from my own 
experience ; others, with equally good chances for obser¬ 
vation, may he less optimistic. Equally gratifying, too, is 
the steady improvement in taste ; there are fewer with a 
prejudice against “classical” mnsic, more who are ap¬ 
preciative of soundness of substance and excellence in 
workmanship. And yet the curse of superficiality still 
abides to plague the -honest teacher. Over and over 
again students come to him from incompetent or indo¬ 
lent instructors, and he must thresh over the same old 
straw, teach the rudimentary principles of touch and 
fingering, and explain and command those proper habits 
of work which must be acquired before any true pro¬ 
gress can he made. And how discouraging it all is ! 
Here comes one, for instance, who has spent years, not 
in studying, strictly speaking, hut in “taking lessons,” 
and who has never learned that close attention to details, 
painstaking precision in reading, and accuracy in repro¬ 
duction of the composer’s notes and symbols, are at all 
necessary. Musical performance has not been thought 
of as a matter of scholarship and inflexible law, in 
which accuracy is just as binding as in the study of 
mathematics, but rather as a somewhat vague means of 
pleasurable impression. The ear has not been trained 
to be shocked at the ugliness of false tones and false 
time, the fingering has been allowed to go at random, 
there has been no schooling in patience or in the love of 
doing a thing right because it is right; even with good¬ 
will on the part of the pupil, there has been no teaching 
of the degrees and number of the stages that divide the 
path to perfection. And so the teacher who recognizes 
the hard conditions of the case proceeds with inward 
irritation to undo the results of carelessness, and perform 
the drudging toil that should have been done at the 
outset Often the result is discouragement, the convic¬ 
tion asserts itself that it is now too late, and the student 
who might have been already on the road to gratifying 
achievement finds the difficulties insurmountable, and 
abandons the effort which has now become too great to 
be worth the while. 

All this is intended as a warning to lax and indulgent 
teachere, who are, perhaps, not conscious of the mischief 
they are doing, and of the results in wasted time and 
blighted hopes. These careless, unscholarly habits are 
in nine cases out of ten entirely unnecessary. Of course 
there are shiftless, shirking students who will never ac¬ 
quire the habit of thoroughness, no matter how much 
pains may he taken with them. But my present dis¬ 
quiet is due to the melancholy cases of those who are 
really anxious to do well, aud who have passed a good 
part of their youth without learning how to work. My 
appeal to the teacher who is called upon to break the 
ground for future musical culture is to be careful and 
thorough np to his or her knowledge, and train the pupil 


into habits of care and thoroughness. The teacher may 
not have a very highly developed method, may not be 
able to take the student up into the higher planes of in¬ 
terpretation, but he can, if he will, teach the pupil how 
to study. Talent, of course, can not be made, and the 
teacher is not responsible for the lack of it, but slovenly, 
heedless habits of stndy may balk the best talent, and for 
these shiftless teaching is mainly responsible. To use a 
concrete instance—the most common and the most fatal 
fault is practicing too fast. It would seem as though a 
pupil might be early taught to study a piece in the first 
attacks at so slow a pace that no false notes would be 
struck and no wrong finger used, yet how many before 
the age of twenty have been accustomed to do so ? How 
many are taught to practice pieces and 6tudes in short 
sections, one hand at a time at different degrees of speed, 
until certainty is attained? How many observe correct 
methods of fingering, or use their heads in thinking out 
the fingering where none is marked ? How many make 
a practice of obtaining a vivid sense of the time and 
rhythm of a composition before beginning to work it up ? 
How many preserve a constant impression of tonality, or 
apply their knowledge of scale and arpeggio forms and 
touch to passages that involve them ? The most un¬ 
learned teacher might, at least, start his pupil right in 
respect to these easy matters of method. They are the 
sine qua non of ultimate success; but they are often 
shamefully neglected, and their neglect means total 
failure, or long trial and tribulation when the haphazard 
student comes into the hands of a teacher who is rigid in 
snch matters. Nothing iseasierthan to teach the differ¬ 
ent kinds of finger, wrist, and arm touch on which so 
much stress is laid in musical papers and treatises ; and 
nothing is harder than to bring a player down to strict¬ 
ness and self-criticism when the happy-go-lucky plan 
has been followed for years. 

The list of bad habits grows before me as I make my 
dark catalogue. One of the errors most prolific in future 
vexation consists in permitting the pupil to look at the 
keyboard at the slightest change in hand position, and so 
remain nnable to play the simplest passage with the eye 
upon the printed page. Another mistake is the neglect 
of the left hand for the sake of the right. Another lies 
in permitting the player to stop at every' wrong note and 
strike the correct note without playing over again the 
notes that preceded in the passage, and so fostering an 
almost incurable habit of stumbling. These and other 
obvious blunders might so easily have l*een avoided by 
patience, conscientiousness, and common sense. 

It is true, of course, that all these false ways of work¬ 
ing may have been escaped and the pupil be never so 
methodical and patient, and yet never make a player. 
And then it seems to those concerned as if the hard 
grinding toil of teacher and student had been wasted. 
Bnt that is a glittering mistake. It is better to be a 
serious, scholarly worker than to be a showy drawing¬ 
room pianist. For the habits of self-discipline, conscious 
adaptation of means and the development of ideals of 
thoroughness will most certainly be carried into other 
relations of life, and life is more than piano-playing. 

The future of mnsic in this country is not in the hands 
of the Masons and MacDowells, but in those of the ob¬ 
scure neighborhood and seminary teachers who form 
the early habits of work and lay the foundations for the 
building of others. Honor to those who lay the founda¬ 
tions sure. Let ns take off onr hats to the thorough and 
intelligent primary teacher. And let us be high-minded 
enough when a pupil comes to us who has been well 
taught to recognize the fact, and give praise so directed 
that the one who has earned it may hear it. Praise so 
dispensed means to the receiver better courage, aud help 
toward reconcilement to a life of obscurity and ill-paid 
toil. 

—It is a matter of great importance to the ambitious 
student that he should learn to systematize his knowledge. 
Much that we learn becomes useless because we do not 
properly store it away. Everything should be arranged 
in the memory with careful discrimination. Everything 
should be relegated to its proper place in the mental 
storehouse, or it will be lost when it is needed most. A 
well-ordered mind is an unusual possession ; its value is 
incalculable. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION. 

BY C. B. CADY. 

Synthesis. 

Says Mozurt in a letter to a lady, a friend who wished 
to know something of his manner of work in com¬ 
pos! ng : 

** When I am, as it were, completely myself, entirely 
alone and of good cheer, say traveling in a carriage or 
walking alter a good meal” [the translator’s punctua¬ 
tion is a little dubious at this point] “or during the 
night, when I ran not sleep—it is on such occasions that 
my ideas llow best and most abundantly. Whence and 
hoic they come I know not, nor can I force them. Those 
ideas that please me I retain in memory, and I am 
accustomed, as I am told, to hum them to myself. If I 
continue in this way, it soon occurs to me how I may 
turn this or that morsel to account, so as to make a good 
diab of it—that is to say, agreeably to the rules of 
counterpoint, to the peculiarities of the various instru¬ 
ments, etc. All this tires my soul, and, provided I am 
not disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes 
methodized and defined, and the whole, though it be 
long, stands almost finished and complete in my mind, 
so that I can turvry it, like a fine picture or a beautiful 
ntutue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my imagination the 
parts luceemlvtly, but I hear thrm, at it were, all at once. 
What a delight this is I can not tell. All this inventing, 
this producing, takes place, as it were, in a lively 
dream." 

Whence anil how it comes Mozart needed not to 
have been in doubt, for he tells, all unconsciously, in a 
closing sentence: 

“ What has lieen produced I do not easily forget, and 
this Is, perhaps, the best gift for which I have my 
Divine Master to thank.” 

This letter, in a most simple and naive manner, reveals 
the true idea of education—viz., the idea of what is in 
man us the rrfirelinn of infinite intelligence. We also 
have the process clearly depicted as the awakening of a 
“lively dream.” 

The question for ns to consider is plainly not “ how to 
train the ear,” but “how to awaken this ‘lively 
dream ’ for out of this awakening will surely come a 
quickened capacity to perceive and receive the lively 
d reams of others. 

And it should be noted that the answer must meet 
the exigencies of the individual, be he seven, seventeen, 
or seveuty ; for this, which Mozart describes as the 
lively dream ” of his manhood, was the same “lively 
dream 1 of the boy of four when composing simple 
melodies or the boy of ten writing an oratorio. 

It must first lie observed that children think and ex¬ 
press simple unities. The flower is seen ns a whole 
before the individual elements of petal and stamen are 
consciously discerned. In music thought the child 
should, therefore, begin with the simplest unities. 

W hat, then, in music, is the simplest unit of thought ? 
In other words, What is the first thing to do with the 
child that come* to the teacher to study ostensibly the 
piano, but in reality innsic? 

Put to teachers in this way, the question has elicited 
Trom them some very curious answers, all the way from 
fingers to tones. The question, What is the simplest unit 
of thought in music for the tyro of seven, seventeen, 
or seventy, finally brings out melody as the real answer. 

I ntil melody is reached music is not a definite fact 
of consciousness. Recognition of tone or differences of 
tone is not recognition of melody. Consciousness of 
tone or differences of tone is not a consciousness of 
melody. Still further, failure to recognize so as to 
sing a tone or differences of tone is bo proof of lack of 
melodic perception. J 

In this seeming lack of melodic perception, because of 
failure to discern differences between tones, whether 
they 'move up” or “move down,” the teacher who 
attempts to awaken this "lively dream” in the con¬ 
sciousness of the child will meet his first enemy, enter 
upon his most vital funrtions-tbe removal of grave- 
stone* from the mind and heart of himself and student. 
For the battle is first in one’s own consciousness. 

f ast the beam out of thine own eye, then shall thou 
cl ** r,jr * *** th ” root® out of thy brother’s eye ” is 

what u th « K^one 
wh eh banes nnderneath it the consciousness of the 

child, ami say,-. “Intelligence respecting music is 
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dead.” A material psychology of limitations, which 
denies the scientific utterances of the Christ: “ The 
kingdom of God is within. ” 

This psychology puts music into brains, ears, and 
fingers, and says: “Brains, ears, can not tell the differ¬ 
ence between two tones; this child lives and moves and 
has bis being in brains, and is, therefore, unmusical. 

The Christ is saying : “ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me.” 

Now, to illustrate the point and at the same time 
answer the question of how to awaken melody, or, 
rather, discover the freedom of consciousness, let three 
extreme cases be cited. 

The first was a child of seven. The paidological 
laboratories would have put the “unmusical” stamp 
upon her, because when given a simple melody response 
was a monotonic utterance. When given a tone there 
was a seeming inability to recognize or to sing it. 
What was to be done? Simply let the child sing what 
she called songs, which were almost lacking in melody. 

The child had but two twenty-minute lessons each 
week, and in about six terms the following melody by 
Schubert was played only twice : 
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Then completing the four-voiced harmony as follows : 
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poetic lines, 
words : 


“ MornI “g awaketh, darkness is gone.” 



She remarked that she was not quite satisfied with 
the ending, and had tried it as follows : 



but that that also was somehow unsatisfactory. It was 
asked if the line of poetry suggested anything further to 
complete the thought, and in recognizing that it did, 
she discerned very quickly that her first intuition as to 
melodic cadence was the correct one. The completion 
of the couplet was thus given : 

“Morning awaketh, darkness is gone; 

In the bright heavens shineth the Min.” 

She was asked to complete the melodic setting, which 
resulted as follows : 



In the presence of a large class of teachers she sang it, 
then wrote it, while singing, on the blackboard with 
absolute correctness in respect to melody and rhythm. 

In her fourth year she conceived, sang, and wrote on 
the blackboard while singing the three parts to the fol¬ 
lowing orally given melody: 


After this she was perfectly ready to perceive and 
receive melodies played or sung to her. 

The synthesis of song—melody—is , 1 therefore, the first 
step. Awaken the spirit of song, as song, no matter how 
simple or how childish the thought. Out of the poetic 
statement of the child’s own thought bring forth melody; 
out of melody bring forth poetic utterance. In illustra¬ 
tion, here is a first melody by a little girl in her seventh 
year for the words : 

Go to sleep, baby dear; 

Have no fear, 

God is near. 


Here is a little six-year-old girl’s interpretation o 
following given song: 

=4 


While the melody was being played she thought out 
and sang a bass to it; then, while melody and bass were 
played, she worked out in the same manner an alto, and 
finally a tenor. At the end of her fourth year’s work 
she played from memory, in a musically artistic manner, 
a programme including three piano and violin sonatinas 
by Hauptman and Reinecke,—the violin parts of which 
she could sing while playing her own part,—a Spindler 
sonatina for piano, and a group of solo numbers from 
Reinecke and Parlow, and this was done, be it noted, in 
only half an hour’s work at home each day. 

The second case was a child of eleven, who made no 
pretense of singing but talked down on 6 and a below 
middle e. Short poetic sentences were given her, and 
she began to try to express herself in song, and in from 
ten to twelve ten-minute daily lessons she was singing 
simple melodies given to her in a above middle c. 

The third case was a young married woman who had 
never been able to “carry a tune.” A simple line of 
poetry was put upon the board and she was asked to 
sing her thought of it. At the first effort only coarse 
and unmusical attempts to produce tones appeared. 
She was reminded that she was not asked to sing tones 
but let melody sing, and not only a fair melody but a pure 
voice appeared. No attempt was made to play melody 
for her, or to give her melody, for six or seven lessons, but 
she was required to produce her own melodies to given 
li "“° 0ne ° f last was as follows, to the 


Dear lit - tie dol - lie, wake up, 

And observe that she was not told anything about the 
rhythm of the song, but poetically discerned it. 

These illustrations might be multiplied a hundred¬ 
fold, but it is unnecessary, for they are sufficient to 
prove that we do not need to consult ears to find mel¬ 
ody in thought and heart; and also to show the first 
step in the process of disconfusing and bringing to 
manifestation music as the “ lively dream ” of mind and 
heart. 

PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annual essay competitions which The Etude 
has conducted for several years past have al ways excited 
great interest among our readers and contributors. They 
have been of value to The Etude in bringing ns into 
relations with new writers, frequently of originality and 
power. To the competitors we are sure they have been 
stimulating, in affording that incentive to the very best 
work that they can do. 

We will show our appreciation of the support we have 
received in former years by increasing the amount of the 
various prizes. This time we will distribute $110, ac¬ 
cording to the following scale : 

First prize,. $35 

Second prize,. .30 

Third prize,.25 

Fourth prize,. \ . ■ . 20 

No restrictions are made as to subject, except that the 
essays must be in line with the character of the journal. 
IV e can not use historical or biographical matter in this 
contest. 

The competition will close April 1st. The essays will 
appear in May. The judges will be the corps of editors 
of this journal. The length of the essay should not 
exceed 1500 words, and competition is open to all. 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


II. 

( Conclusion .) 

In my previous article I dwelt somewhat at length 
upon the moral character and reputation of musicians as 
a class, because it is a popular fallacy to suppose that in 
them is to be found an illustration, complete and satis¬ 
factory, of the influence of music upon human nature. 
Let us consider, now, briefly and impartially, the actual 
effects likely to be produced by the intelligent and judi¬ 
cious use of music as a study as one of the factors in 
general education. 

As before stated, it can not be claimed, with any show 
of reason, that music, considered merely from its physi¬ 
cal side,—that of its sensory effects upon the auditory 
nerves,—has any direct influence whatever, beneficial or 
detrimental, upon moral character or mental develop¬ 
ment, any more than any other harmless form of enjoy¬ 
ment which reaches the consciousness through the 
senses, like that produced, for instance, by the song of 
birds, the contemplation of a sunset, the color and odor 
of spring flowers. But seriously considered as a means 
of expression, the better class of music—that is, music 
which aims successfully at deeper results than pleasing 
the ear with melodious sounds—has unquestionably an 
indirect but powerful and manifold influence on human 
development. 

First, it awakens a pleasurable perception and grow¬ 
ing love of beauty, of symmetry, of the harmonious fitness 
of proportion, which acts as an unconscious but inevita¬ 
ble refining agent upon the individual taste, rendering 
it more and more keenly and painfully sensitive to the 
ugly, the coarse, the unlovely, in every form. Taste 
gradually reacts upon and permeates the other elements 
of character, even to some extent the moral nature, and 
vice becomes imperceptibly more and more repellant, 
not so much because it is immoral as because it is vulgar 
and unesthetic. 

Parents, teachers, and ethical philosophers have never 
realized what a safeguard, what an invulnerable, if 
invisible, armor against evil is a really refined taste and 
a sensitive, fastidious nature. The child who naturally 
dislikes dirt will keep out of the mud from instinct, 
because contact with it is disagreeable to him, and in 
later life he will take to the cleanest path from prefer¬ 
ence. Many a man of weak will, undeveloped conscience, 
and lax moral theories, has been kept all his life at least 
from the grosser forms of evil by a cultivated taste, 
which forbade to him low associates, low surroundings, 
and low pleasures. The man of real taste and culture is 
rarely a vicious man, though many pretenders to such 
culture are so. If our young people would all come to ab¬ 
hor filth,—physical, mental, and moral,—this cleanliness 
of hand and soul would serve very well in lieu of the 
godliness to which it is akin. 

Second, the true, earnest study of music, its deepest 
principles and broadest possibilities, demands and 
severely taxes every mental faculty and resource, and by 
exercise develops them. It is more difficult than 
Greek, more exacting than mathematics, more subtle 
than logic, more taxing to the memory than history. 
Four or five hours a day of serious study for four or five 
years would make any person, mentally well endowed, 
a fine and fluent master of several foreign languages; 
would fit him for almost any profession, and make him 
an expert in many. The same time and effort would 
make of him but a very mediocre musician. In short, 
music, so often covertly sneered at by the college man 
as a fair but feeble sister, tolerated in leisure hours for 
her winsome graces, rather than for any more sterling 
qualities, as a suitable occupation for the weaklings of the 
class, in reality requires for success in her service more 
genuine and more varied ability than any other study in 
the whole college curriculum, and ought to be ranked at 
least as the equivalent of any other elective branch, not 
only in the conferring of degrees and diplomas, but in 
considering the best method of obtaining mental develop¬ 
ment and power. 

While mental progress is not, of course, directly or 


necessarily an agent in moralfgrowth,[it is generally con¬ 
sidered that education tends to eliminate error in every 
form, and many writers since Socrates have insisted that 
sin is always the child of ignorance, and that wisdom 
and virtue are all but synonymous terms. Thus, be¬ 
cause it is an educational factor, music may claim some 
credit as a moral force. 

Third, perhaps the most valuable of all the indirect 
influences of music is its power to develop the emotional 
nature. Whatever has been said and whatever has been 
disputed in regard to music, it has never yet been denied 
that it appeals to and arouses the feelings. And this is 
just the direction in which we in America need culti¬ 
vation ; for, as a nation, we are but ill-endowed emotion¬ 
ally in comparison with other races, and in comparison to 
our own gifts in other lines. 

Physically and mentally we compare well with any 
other people, and we have many special gifts along spe¬ 
cial lines, but it must be confessed that the average 
American is not very sensitive, not very warm, not very 
deep, and not very intense in his feelings ; that he is, in 
short, a rather barren and sterile tract emotionally. This 
is partly because our British inheritance was but a poor 
birthright in this direction, partly because of the Puritan 
influences in our own early history, and largely because 
our excess of practical and material sagacity, interests, 
and ambition has crowded the emotional nature, by in¬ 
heritance chilled and cramped, into the background, and 
almost into disrepute. We have lived too much on a basis 
of dollars and cents to be very fine or very profound in 
our feelings, and any American who has lived long in 
Germany, in Italy, or even in France, will realize our 
national shortcomings in this respect. 

The world, as a rule, glorifies the man of deeds; yet 
back of all action is thought, and, equally as much, back 
of all thought is feeling. Hundreds of men might think 
never so clearly of political situations and complications, 
yet we should never have a hero or a patriot but for the 
ardent feeling for liberty and fatherland which prompts 
the thought to materialize into action. Hundreds might 
speculate forever on the sins and sufferings of the world, 
and yet, but for the warm feeling of sympathy and love 
toward fellow-creatures, we should never have had a 
prophet or a Saviour. 

Thus it is always feeling which is the real motive 
power in the world, and the man who is highly endowed 
emotionally, who can feel more, love more, suffer more 
under given circumstances than his fellows, is the 
really gifted man, and the one who is most superior to 
his neighbors. He who is habitually stolid, cold, and 
destitute of emotional experiences, on the other hand, 
whatever his mental or material powers, is a man who is 
nine-tenths insensate clod and but one-tenth quickened 
spirit. 

How little there is of tenderness, of fervor, of enthu¬ 
siasm, of sympathy, in the average middle-aged American 
in these latter days of the nineteenth century, and yet 
how wholly we ignore this lack in our lives and in our 
systems of education ! Music is the only study followed 
by us which arouses and intensifies the emotions, and so 
gives ns development in this direction. Whatever may 
have been claimed as to the variety of mental and moral 
types among the great musicians, this may indisputably 
be said, that there never was a callous or barren emo¬ 
tional nature among them all. 

Singular, but true, it is, that while music appeals to the 
better class of feelings as does nothing else, it has little 
or no power to arouse the uglier emotions. Tears have 
been started, hearts softened, sorrows soothed, patriotism 
kindled, tenderness aroused, courage steeled, religion 
deepened, aspiration awakened by music often ; but 
there never was and never can be written a strain of 
music which would excite the passions of greed, avarice, 
gluttony, anger, or envy in the listener. 

The love of music, whether one ever studies it or not, 
is always an inevitable sign of superior emotional en¬ 
dowment, and listening to music, with real appreciation 
arouses, exercises, and so develops the emotional nature 
in its finest and highest phases. As we listen, with 
swelling hearts but tranquil souls, we feel ourselves 
lifted, warmed, refreshed, and are conscious that the 
spirit within us quickens the insensate clod which con¬ 
fines it. 


Music, properly understood, may become a potent 
force for good, because it furnishes the only medium of 
expression in which may successfully lie embodied those 
transitory, exalted, supersensuous moods and feelings 
which come to us all rarely, in our best moments, and 
are more frequent and familiar to the really artistic 
temperament, but which even the language of the poets 
confessedly fails to express. The best music deals most 
exclusively with these intangible phases of experience, 
and constant familiarity with so pure and lofty a form of 
expression, and with the softening, elevating, ennobling 
moods and sentiments which are its proper subject- 
matter, must tend to lift and refine, as well as to broaden 
and deepen, the heart and life of the student. A man 
is not only known, he is in a large measure formed, by 
the company he keeps, and daily companionship with 
genius in its highest moments, as embodied in these art 
works, can not fail to have its effect. 

Esthetic pleasure, such as we derive from all truly 
great art works, in whatever form embodied, is the 
purest, because the most impersonal and unselfish, form 
of enjoyment of which human beings are capable ; the 
most absolutely free from all sordid worldly elements, 
the most wholly apart from all merely physical condi¬ 
tions and every form of self-seeking. Many philoso¬ 
phers and many religious teachers have preached of the 
degrading effects of pleasure, and many sensitive and 
conscientious souls have felt the force of their censures, 
but none ever felt such an impression concerning the 
pleasure experienced from good music and good poetry. 
The universal expression is rather that one is “ lifted out 
of one’s self ” into a fuller aud higher life. 

Art is the ODe point at which the circle of individual 
existence touches the infinitely greater circle of the uni¬ 
versal. It is the golden gate in the narrow circumference 
of our little personality, ever open for those who seek it, 
through which we can escape from all the cares and sins 
and sorrows of our petty lives into the immense area of 
universal human experience, and can for a time think 
and feel and live and move and have our being with the 
greatest and most gifted of our fellow-creatures, past 
and present. Every glimpse, however transient, into 
this broader, higher sphere, lingers with us as a memory 
and a hope, and stimulates us to struggle for a repetition 
and prolongation of the visits to a realm which the spirit 
instinctively recognizes as its native domain ; teaches us 
to believe in and strive for the soul’s higher possibilities, 
and to weary of the dust-dimmed tinsel of mere sensual 
delights. 

Music, the most versatile of the arts, consequently 
the most varied and exhaustless in the esthetic pleasure 
which it affords, is therefore a potent lever, when prop¬ 
erly employed, for the upraising of mankind. That 
every musician is not the highest type of man proves 
merely that the most powerful lever can not always raise 
poor humanity to the level of the angels and sustain it 
at that elevation for an entire lifetime. But even a tem¬ 
porary ascent into higher, purer regions is certainly 
better than groveling in the dust altogether, as would be 
the case with such men otherwise. Who decries religion 
because every professor is not a saint, or poetry because 
every poet has not always lived up to his ideals? No 
one can claim that the most faithless disciple would have 
been better without any religion at all; and none dare 
say that without his music the most unworthy musician 
and his thousands of listeners would not have been 
worse or that without poetry the poet and the world 
would have been better. 

The mission of art and the artist is to crystallize and 
present to us, in enduring and attractive forms, the best 
in human experience. We should regard music precisely 
as we do the other arts, reasonably, yet reverently, 
neither as an incomprehensible emanation from Divinity, 
nor as a frivolous pleasure and pastime, but as one of the 
purest and most potent, though always human, agents 
for human gratification, elevation, and development. 

—An amusing incident was once told of Catalani. She 
was rehearsing at the Paris Opera House, and found the 
piano “too high.” Her husband promised to attend to 
it. He brought the carpenter, and had several inches 
taken off the legs. 
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THE ETUDE 



“SHALL I GO TO THE CONCERT TO-NIGHT?” 

That in thc> question which the cautious student 
revolves in her mind, and let ns help her answer it. Yes, 
if the artists to appear are graded higher than yourself, 
not always omitting those near your own class, and why ? 
There is hardly a teacher of eminence who has not writ¬ 
ten or told his pupils to attend all the concerts possible. 
One says, “A concert is a better investment than a number 
of lessons,” which statement carries with it practically 
the reason for such an assertion. It emphasizes that the 
students who attend concerts have better lessons through 
the opportunity for observation than the studio can 
IMMsibly afford. The goal of the singer is almost invari¬ 
ably public appearances, and the measure of one’s artistic 
ripeness can not he made under any other conditions 
whatsoever. Control is the pivotal factor in artistic 
work. Iteginuing with the voice itself, which is attained 
through diligence and stndy, it extends to the nervous 
forces which dominate the body in which is seated the 
vocal function, aud reaches out from one’s self to all that 
i* impressionable or sentient within sight or hearing. 
The development of control along these lines is most 
erratic, not only differing widely in individuals but 
in the relation the three phases of control bear to one 
another. One may, by assidnons practice, gain superla¬ 
tive control over the vocal instrument, but be such aslave 
to the vagaries of nervousness that the presence of one 
or more auditors entirely obscures what had been gained 
in vocal control by the absence of nerve control. With 
the low. of the latter there is not the slightest prospect or 
hope of success in the third phase of our group—viz., 
the control of the auditor. Experience is unquestionably 
the great Uluneer of these three factors of vocal science, 
but the most direct aud reliable ally of experience 
is observation. Primarily, one should gain familiarity 
with the atmosphere and spirit of the concert-room, 
studying it in all of its phases, settling as definitely as 
possible questions which can arise bearing upon one’s 
own relation to such an occasion, before attempting 
an appearance. 

We presuppose mental equipment on the part of one 
who considers public appearance, and one thus equipped 
leaves as little as possible to chance ; therefore his obser¬ 
vation has enabled him to attend to all the details of 
pr.wci.ee, such as entrance, poise, and dignity of bearing 
expression ot face, manner of carrying or holding music,’ 
etc. One will find, when confronted by an audience, an 
abundance of opportumtytoexerci.se control, regardless 
of his care ,n preparation. He will feel, see, and know 
things m racing an audience which .scaped him when he 
was only a listener. Thus we find, without the neces- 
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the audience. Being a student, he constantly and justly 
studies the voice, its color, its quality, its elasticity, its 
perfectness as an expressing medium. He notes with 
profit the tone that is made with the greatest ease, which 
seems to carry and to vibrate easily throughout the entire 
space. He gives attention to the technical side of 
the artist’s equipment, observes his pronunciation, his 
treatment of consonants, his ability to blend one word 
with the next without marring the flow of tone ; his 
articulation, his phrasing, his diction, his attack, his con¬ 
trast, stress aud breath control; it is due to himself that 
he observe closely. Every breath taken is indicative of a 
greater or less degree of artistic skill. Every word spoken 
and tone produced suggests to the student his own efforts 
in the same direction, his own attainment or lack of it, 
and, if the latter, the work still confronting him until 
such difficulties may truthfully be said to have been con¬ 
quered. But even that is not all. Let us enter the 
broader field of interpretation where master minds so 
often display widely differing individualities, where 
music, the vehicle of emotion or expression, is the me¬ 
dium by which the composer hopes to link his thought 
with that of the world’s great musical audiences. Here 
the listener’s receptivity and analytical powers must be 
most fully enlisted, for not only does he have oppor¬ 
tunity to study tradition, but the philosophic and meta¬ 
physical problems will tax his artistic instinct to the 
utmost. Outside the pale of strict tradition, interpre¬ 
tation acknowledges no law. Each artist and composer 
succeeds in the battle for supremacy in the proportion 
that he asserts the law constituted by his own individu¬ 
ality. Technic as a study has for its objective point 
the liberation of the mind of the artist from any physi¬ 
cal or technical limitations. Art’s language is ever the 
same j its idioms illustrate its marvelous adaptability. 
The student who attends frequent concerts and hears 
the widely-differing interpretations of standard vocal 
works is led gradually, almost nnconscionsly, to the 
deeper meaning in the composer’s mind, and is not only 
broadened in appreciation, in grasp of the subject, but 
is able to appropriate the element of truth in the work 
of the different artists, or that which appeals to him as 
truthful, and to embody it in his own work and study. 
It is here again that the promise of true greatness in the 
student reveals itself. The one who admires and, with¬ 
out reason, blindly imitates, succeeds in just the meas¬ 
ure that the imitation is faithful and exact. The one 
who admires and discriminates, who hears and hears 
again, weighs and selects, finds in the rendering a reason 
for things, and to that extent, and with that as a promise 
or promoter of growth, has the tone artistic instinct, and 
reveals in his own rendering the truest individuality. 
Those who dig most deep find the richest treasure. Those 
who attend concerts with only the listening ear can not 
fail to reap some benefit, bnt those with the probing 
thought, who search and weigh, appropriate and apply 
rarely fail in having their own opportunity to stand be¬ 
fore the world’s audiences and enjoy the well-earned con¬ 
sciousness of a goal attained, from which standard they 
can shed upon others the benediction of true artistic 
musicianship. Go, then, to concerts, earnest in thought 
and purpose ; applaud that which is true, and even char¬ 
acteristic, if good. Take away with you, if not notes 
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CONVENIENT MAXIMS, FORMULAS, ETC., FOR 
VOICE TEACHING. 

BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 

A neat, compact phrase embodying a truth is often 
a great help. Few, if any of us, are comprehensive 
enough in mental outfit to remember, even if we know, 
just the right thing at exactly the right moment To 
aid both in knowing and remembering, for instance, 
that it is bad teaching to shower a mass of facts, pre¬ 
cepts, and definitions upon a pupil ; to give him mnsic 
beyond his reach in order to “ elevate his taste,” aud 
more than he can accomplish for the purpose of stimu¬ 
lating his industry—to correct such pedagogic errors as 
these, Pestalozzi’s maxim, “ The measure of teaching is 
what the pupil can receive, not what the teacher can 
give,” is of great valne. In certain everyday experi¬ 
ences of life,—those which put our philosophy to a 
strain,—we can brace ourselves up considerably with the 
thought that the disappointment or chagrin is not so im¬ 
portant as it seems to us, and with the old maxim : 

“ It won’t count a hundred years hence.” 

If we have worked long and painstakingly, and yet 
do not seem to get the appreciation which we believe 
ourselves to deserve, the acid tinge which might generate 
in the disposition can be neutralized by Longfellow’s 
line: 

“ Learn to labor and to wait.” 

Some of us, to remember the number of days in the 
different months are entirely dependent npon the jingle : 

“Thirty days hath September,” etc. 

And so on with a host of these. 

As to definitions, how often we see two persons 
traveling round and round in a circle, getting nowhere, 
in a discussion with terms which they understand 
differently—which are not clearly defined in the outset. 
Without a bit of definition the old French paradox 
might occasion endless dispute : 

“ Je suis ce que je suis; ainsi je ne suis pas ee que 
je suis.” “ I am what I am ; but I am not what I fol¬ 
low.” 

But with the two definitions forye mis, “ I am ” and 
“I follow,” opposition disappears. 

In the stndy and administration of voice culture we 
need all the helps there are in this as in other lines. In 
the first place, voice culture in certain phases is a deep 
and elusive subject. In the next place, there are not 
many minds that can readily, upon the instant, put 
together the facts that they observe and make correct 
deductions from them. For illustration : Few can give 
immediately the right answer to so simple a proposition 
as this old and widely known one : A man buys a pair 
of shoes for five dollars, giving a ten-dollar bill to the 
dealer, who has to go to the bank to get it changed. 
After the customer has departed with his shoes and his 
change, the hill is returned from the hank as a counter¬ 
feit, and the dealer redeems it. How much does he 
lose? 

In a company of people the answer to this is likely to 
be given variously as from five to twenty dollars. If the 
mental faculties will not work correctly in a common¬ 
place problem so easy to verify as this, what endless 
error may we not find among those who pursue voice 
culture through the complications of taste, temperament-, 
health, environment, education, inheritance, habit, and 
circumstances in general. At all events, it is best to 
fortify one’s self with the clearest definitions, the best 
maxims, and the most approved formulas that can he 
had. Probably every teacher of long experience finds 
these thought-crystals forming day by day in his mind. 
It is the object of this article to offer some of mine, to¬ 
gether with some that are more widely known. 

1 erhaps the most useful thought that a voice teacher 
or a singer can keep by him for constant reference is this: 
Take care of three points in making every tone—viz. : 

1. Control the breath entirely with the breathing 
muscles. 

Keep the jaw, tongue, neck, and shoulders undis¬ 


turbed—relaxed, devitalized ; let the attraction of gravi¬ 
tation have its way with them. 

3. Place the voice—have the sensation of making the 
tone in the head, let the voice come forward, find the sound¬ 
ing board, bring tone to a focus. Or, more compactly : 

1. Vitalize below. 

2. Devitalize above. 

3. Focus the tone. 

There is never a wrong tone produced that does not 
need to be approached for correction by one, two, or all 
three of these avenues ; and when these three conditions 
are right, the tone is as right for mechanical develop¬ 
ment as it can be at the existing stage of progress. A 
fourth consideration might be named with these three 
—that of register, the degree of thickness in which the 
vocal cords vibrate. But this would be only for correc¬ 
tive work. The constructive side of voice culture—the 
orderly building of the voice where there are no serious 
errors in the previous habit—is all in the trinity named 
above. 

And, by the way, the extent to which groups of three 
prevail in voice classification is noticeable. There are 
three vocal organs : 

1. The lungs (the bellows ; the motive power). 

2. The lips of the glottis (the vibrating reed ; the 
sound forming agency). 

3. The cavity of pharynx and mouth (the sound tube ; 
the agency of quality, including word formation). 

Much is said in these days about other parts of the 
organism as resonating agencies. Without entering that 
discussion, let it be said, to simplify the subject, that any 
other part in the anatomy of the singer, if involved at 
all is passively acted upon, or is, possibly, auxiliary to 
one of the last named trinity ; and if the singer sees to 
it that these three do their parts properly, he will find 
that all the rest has been included. 

There are three forms of action to distend the lung 
cavity for inhalation : 

1. The descent of the diaphragm (a part of abdominal 
breathing). 

2. The lateral movement of the lower ribs (in costal 
breathing). 

3. The forward movement of the breast-bone (as in 
clavicular breathing). 

A fourth action—at the spine—is sometimes referred to 
as a convenience in teaching breath management; but it 
involves nothing beyond the trinity here given. 

There are just three departments in complete breath 
management: 

1. Taking breath (full, quick, noiseless, without dry¬ 
ing the throat). 

2. Holding the breath (by the body muscles entirely, 
no aid from the throat). 

3. Giving out the breath. 

There are three kinds of muscular action employed in 
giving out the breath during the singing of a long phrase : 

1. At first the muscles with which the breath was 
taken are kept vitalized—held firm. 

2. After the natural elasticity of the lungs has been 
restrained from letting the breath escape too rapidly at 
the outset, there comes a gradual relaxing of a part of 
this muscular constraint. 

3. After this relaxing has allowed the breath to escape 
to the extent that it does at each exhalation of ordinary 
breathing, a different set of muscles compress the body in 
order to call into use a part of the residual air of the lungs. 

There are three forms of execution in which the voice 
may pass from note to note. 

1. Legato (including portamento). 

2. Detached (including staccato). 

3. Martellato ( legato but with glottis action). 
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(This use for the word martelhUo is not general.) 

One of the most common trinities in classification is 
the chest, medium, aud head registers. This is a con¬ 
venience in teaching ; but theoretically this is not a good 
classification. A different treatment of the subject of 
register is, I think, advisable. 


THE ETUDE 

LETTER FROM RANDEGGER. 

Views of American Students. 

London, November 15, 1897. 
Dear Sir: If you consider that my views on the gen¬ 
eral characteristics of American students of singing will 
be of any value to them or to your reading public, I 
willingly comply with your request that a few words 
from me upon the subject should appear in your esteemed 
paper, The Etude. 

I may say without exaggeration that my experience 
with American singers has been vast, considering that it 
lias extended over a period of more than thirty years. I 
have had a great number of them, both advanced and 
beginners, and I have found the majority to he earnest, 
enthusiastic, full of ambition and determination to learn, 
while the female voices in particular are exceptionally 
brilliant and flexible, coupled with great intelligence and 
quickness of perception. 

These most valuable qualities, however, are, in too 
many instances marred by a degree of impatience to 
get on ” which causes them to neglect the preparatory 
work in rudimentary practice aud to proceed too quickly 
to the esthetic part of the art of singing, in the erroneous 
belief that this will bring them more quickly to the 
commercial return which they desire. Now, everybody 
who is in the least degree conversant with the difficulties 
of the vocal art should know that, however gifted by 
nature an individual may be, it is absolutely impossible 
to become an accomplished singer if the technical part 
of vocal training be slighted or carelessly passed over. 
There are plenty of good voices and considerable ability 
to be found among Americans, bnt many of them wish 
to accomplish too much in too limited a time. 

While every instrumentalist spends years of patient 
study and hard work to conquer the technical difficulties 
of their respective instruments, the singing student, com¬ 
ing for a single year of study in Europe, and often for 
much less, expects to be turned out in a few months a 
complete artist, quite ready to take a prominent place in 
the professional world. This mistake is a most common 
as well as a most disastrous one, and it is the rock npon 
which too many would-be singers have been wrecked. 

If students who come all the way from America 
could only be iudneed to believe that learning to sing is 
not a thing of six months or one year, and that there 
exist in the road to vocal perfection as many, if not 
even more, difficulties than lie in the way of an instru¬ 
mentalist, there would be fewer half-fledged singers in 
the musical profession who believe that they can impose 
themselves upon the public simply by advertising them¬ 
selves as pupils of eminent teachers, from whom they 
may have had some lessons, but carefully withholding 
the length of time spent under the guidance of these 
teachers. This class of singers soon find to their dis¬ 
appointment that the public is not so easily deceived. 

Another deplorable result of this impatience to get on 
rapidly is that, after a month or two with one master, 
they find the progress to success and fame not the rose- 
strewn pathway they had anticipated, and, instead of 
asking themselves seriously whether or not they are 
honestly doing their utmost to help their master in his 
teaching, they fly impulsively to the conclusion that 
they have fairly “tried” Signor, or Herr, or Madame 
“So-and-so,” and they are quite convinced that he or 
she is not doing the best for them. The consequence of 
this is very often a change of plans, a hasty departure 
for some other city, and a trial of another master or 
mistress. Of course, the result of this is obvions ; they 
spend the one year they have to remain in Europe 
wandering from one teacher to another, getting from 
each such different notions of methods that, in a hopeless 
muddle, they are at last obliged to return to America, 
having painfully little to show as a result of their sojourn 
abroad. 

Such students certainly can not reflect credit upon 
their various teachers, having remained too short a time 
with any one of them to have gained any definite ideas 
from either. It is a pity that it should be so, in face of 
the fact that, as I have already stated, they have, as a 
nation of singers, unusual voices and talents. I shall 
have more to say on this qnestion, and I will venture to 
offer some advice, which may prove useful, if you will 
allow me to do so in a future letter. Meanwhile I 
remain, Yours faithfully, 

Ai.berto Randegger, 

Professor of Singing nl ,tl( Royal Acaikmy of Music anil the Royal 
College of Music, London, England. 

To Theo. Presser, Esq. 
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VOCAL POSSIBILITIES AMONG THE BLIND 

BY J. EDMUND SKIFF. 

The following article from the pen of Mr. Skiff is in 
response to an agent appeal from myself to give his 
opinion as to the value of vocal mnsic as a means of a 
livelihood to those who are afflicted with the loss of 
sight. When he entered npon his duties as musical 
director at the Bativa State School for the Blind, it was 
with serious misgivings as to his fitness to cope with 
such conceded difficulties, but the combination of earn¬ 
estness and sympathy with which he entered into the 
work has not only marked him as a teacher of excep¬ 
tional power, bnt lias constituted him a legitimate author¬ 
ity on this phase of professional work. The subject 
must, perforce, appeal with great directness to all who 
are striving to solve the problem as to how our unfortu¬ 
nate brothers and sisters who walk continually through 
the darkness of night shall not only taste themselves of 
the joys of expression through vocal music, hut feel the 
satisfaction of giving pleasure to others, and justly merit 
a share of the world’s patronage for the same.—E d.] 

Is there any reason why a person, deprived of eye¬ 
sight, should not sing as well, or even better, than his 
more fortunate brother? Let us look at the matter from 
two sides : the difficulties with which he must contend, 
and the advantages which may accrue to him. If a 
person loses one of his senses, the others seem to be 
strengthened or made more acute. Thus a person losing 
his sight, as a rule, becomes quicker of hearing and 
makes many finer distinctions by means of this sense 
than a seeing person ; thus, in music, his misfortune 
may he a positive advantage to him. Again, loss of 
sight, particularly if from childhood, makes the person 
more imaginative and often times more poetic. Both 
of these features, if not essential to a musician, are most 
certainly very desirable. A blind person may be blessed 
with just as good physical resources for the making of a 
good voice as though he had sight. He may be just as 
intellectual and have all the qualifications of an excel¬ 
lent musician ; why, then, should he not sing? 

Accepting the fact that a blind person can become a 
vocalist of high order, let ns look at the business side of 
the qnestion. In a professional way we have as a means 
of obtaining a livelihood the opera, oratorio, concert, 
ami church singing. Which of these is best suited to 
the blind singer? Opera is surely out of his reach and 
can not be considered. Oratorio is possible, hut not 
probable, and so our list is cut down to concert and 
church singing and private teaching. The concert field 
as a means of livelihood is, to say the least, fickle. 
The world is enthusiastic over one artist to-day, to¬ 
morrow another takes his place, and he passes by to be 
forgotten ; but may not the blind singer hare a chance 
in this swift passing age ? Let us consider a little. To 
begin with there are not many blind singers before the 
public. We have most excellent blind pianists and 
organists, but to my knowledge few blind singers of 
renown. The repertoire of a concert singer need not 
necessarily be large, as the programmes of all artists are 
in a measure repeated in different places, and the 
amount of memorizing and constant study would not be 
so great as in some other lines of vocal work. Thus it 
is evident that in this field there is a chance, at least, 
for a blind singer to distinguish himself. 

The church is surely a desirable position and one in 
which success can and lias been attained ; it means, how¬ 
ever, a prodigious amount of work. Ever}' hymn and 
anthem must be memorized, a music reader to dictate 
music is a necessity, and all music to be used must be 
either memorized at the time of dictation or written ont 
in the notation of the blind, a system of raised dots to be 
memorized later. A good church choir would undoubt¬ 
edly have in its repertoire at least 100 anthems from 
which to select the Sunday programme, and which would 
he continually added to as occasion demanded. These 
would be necessary in addition to the work at Easter, 
Christmas, etc., when special services are required. Be¬ 
sides the anthems, there are all the hymns—words and 
music—to be thoroughly learned. If one were to ask a 
seeing person to do this amount of singing without notes, 
unless lie were blessed with an exceptional memory he 
would any it was an impossible task. But let me say 
here that I am strongly of the opinion that the intelli¬ 
gent blind singer could, and if ambitious would, accom¬ 
plish it. 

The tendency of the blind is to extreme nervousness, 


{To be continued.) 
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which is h great hindrance to vocul work j but in a way, 
na iu Interpretation, it is oftentimes of advantage, as a 
i|uic-k, nervous person is more susceptible to poetic rendi¬ 
tion than the placid person without temperament But 
the nervous person is a difficult one to teach, as the in 
rliiiatiou to rigidity of all muscles of the hotly when 
under the slightest excitement isdisastrous to good vocal 
work. 

A matter of no small moment is the personal appear¬ 
ance of a blind person. Many times there are peculiari¬ 
ties of appearance and expression which are lifelong 
habits, and very difficult of overcoming. These would 
he very annoying to the sensitive listener. 

Vocal teaching without one’s eyesight would be difficult, 
anil while some success might be attained, it is doubtful 
if one woidd become an eminent teacher of the voice. 

In Humming up, it becomes evident that the blind per¬ 
son, if given a voice by nature, can make a success in the 
line of vocal music; and while there are tremendous 
difficulties to be overcome and much hard work to be 
accomplished, is it not equally so with all who wish to 
become true artists? Given exceptional talent and a 
heantiful voice, I should encourage a blind person to en¬ 
tertain hopes of success as a vocalist. 

The opinions here given are the result of several years 
work among the blind. 

# * 

* * » 

M i sic hatching in this country is lacking in two vital 
lioints. First, every music pupil, no matter what his 
branch of music study, should learn how to sing at sight. 
This is to tench him and to establish the habit in him of 
thinking all music vocally. This would make his notes 
music, instead of his music, notes, lie would then know 
how to think music ; he would read what the notes stand 
for, not the notes only. The second point is sight-read¬ 
ing of instrumental music. It is acknowledged that the 
good sight reader is as far ahead on every piece lie learns 
US it takes the poor render time to practice up to the sight- 
reader's tlrst reading. But that is only a small part of 
the practical value of being a good sight-reader. It is 
oiu n desirable, and many times necessary, to read well at 
sight. Besides all of ibis, the good reader gets into the 
content of u piece much sooner ; he gets more out of his 
music, enjoys it more, learns very much faster many 
more pieces, lias much music at momentary command- 
all ot that up to his grade of sight-reading—and, therefore, 
becomes conversant with greut quantities of music. 


the 


■Hklk-commAM) sufficient to enter at once into the 
spirit of what one is performing is one of the most desir¬ 
able acquirementsforthcmusician. Itcan becultivated. 
The student geueraliy waits nntd bis emotions become 
excited through the influence of what lie is performing- 
takes it as he docs his breath, os a matter of course, as 
something uUut which he lias no concern or susceptibil¬ 
ity. But tliis is wrong. He shonld strive to gain the 
ability to throw himselfat once into what he is perform 
mg and feel its Content to the fullest. Chorus singers 
need especially to cultivate the ability to enter immedi- 
ately into the spirit of their work. Instead of waiting 
until the heart opens to the emotional effects of thcpiece 
,t by force of will „t the outset; invite the musical 
udlnen.e to enter at ones, and not wait until it fo rce8 
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We have in hand for immediate publication a new book 
by the distinguished writer, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, en¬ 
titled “Ten Evenings with Great Composers.” This work 
is intended to furnish a manual for musical clubs and for 
individual students in forming an idea of the peculiar 
beauties and characteristics of the greatest composers in 
instrumental music. Those upon the list are Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schu¬ 
mann, Chopin, and Liszt. The method of treatment is a 
little like that suggested in “How to Understand 
Music.” A programme of selections of one or more of 
the composers is taken, calculated to occupy an evening. 
These works are put together iu such an order as to be 
heard to their mutual advantage and to bring out the 
beauties of the different works. Comments, explana¬ 
tions, and annotations are made in which the peculiari¬ 
ties and individualities of the composers and of the 
several works in the programme are brought out in the 
clear manner so well known to distinguish this writer. 
When three or four of the composers have been heard 
separately, there is a programme bringing together 
strong examples of their works for closer comparison. 
In addition to the programmes and the annotations 
directly appertaining to them (which could very well be 
read in connection with the performances at a musical 
club, and, in fact, were perhaps intended for this pur¬ 
pose), there are three essays of a more general character, 
the first being upon “ Moving Forces in Music,” showing 
how the art of music lias been developed in part from the 
people’s song and in part from a poetic idea ; “Bach 
and Handel in their Relation to the Art of Music,” 
showing the importance of the time when they appeared 
and their fruitful influence upon later times ; and “ The 
Typical Musical Forms,” a succinct explanation of the 
principles of musical form and of the peculiarities of those 
illustrated in the programmes. Special offer on this 
work is fifty cents ; positively closes this month. 


Wk have in press a work on harmony, designed espe¬ 
cially to be practical, by H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music in the University of Pennsylvania’ 
The success of Dr. Clarke's method of teaching harmony 
is attested by countless pupils all over the United 
States. This method, the result of forty years’ continu¬ 
ous study and teaching, he has embodied in this work. 
I lie object lie has always kept in view is how to enable 
the pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most comprehensible 
way, the mass of facta, rules, etc., which make up the 
art of harmony. With this end in view, theoretical 
questions are entirely avoided, from a belief that the 
right time to attack them is after the learner has become 
familiar with the practice. This work on harmony is 
destined to become the standard text-book in the 
country for the study of theory. We most earnestly 
invite all teachers and students to investigate this work 
whicli will be i„cd 

we will make a special offer of the work to any one send 
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market. It is called “ An Epoch-making Method.” It 
was the first book to treat the reed organ as a reed organ, 
and not as if it were an abbreviated edition of the piano 
or pipe organ. Then, too, its selections are fresh, pleas- 
ingly musical, formative, and up to a high standard of 
taste. Teachers who have never studied the reed organ 
find its annotations put them iu |>ossessioii of thedistinc- 
tive points of difference between the piano, pipe organ 
and the reed organ. We also publish four hooksof organ 
studies—studies which cover all points of organ technic 
in carefully selected Etudes and pieces, all of which are 
pleasingly musical. We have on our list about 100 fine 
pieces in sheet music form, arranged and adapted for the 
reed organ. Send for these works and learn what a great 
advance they are upon anything else in the market. 


Upon inquiry of the other dealers I find that it is a 
general complaint in the settling of yearly accounts that 
in some cases there are misunderstandings which causes 
great deal of dissatisfaction ; by tracing them it is found 
that invariably the trouble has arisen from patrons at¬ 
tempting to keep their own accounts of what has been 
used. I speak particularly of “ On Sale ” music. Music 
is taken ont of the package and neglected to be put down 
on their account which they are keeping ; some one else 
takes music, which, of course, does not get down ; the 
music may be mislaid, in with other old music; and in 
almost every instance they forget entirely the transpor¬ 
tation charges, which we have paid ont and which are 
charged on our account against them. These things 
amount up, and at the eud of the season cause trouble. 
M e know what we send—we are positive on this score. 
There is seldom any’ trouble alxmt what money is 
credited, and therefore the only thing that is left, where 
there is a doubt, is the value of the music which is 
returned. Now, if each of our patrons who return music 
to us will simply take an account of the number of pieces 
and books which they return they can tell the moment 
they receive their credit memorandum, which we send, 
w hether they have received proper credit or not. While 
it would be better, perhaps, to take the prices, yet it 
would be a great help even to have the number of pieces, 
because we could then say positively to them the proper 
1 red it has been allowed, and in this way we could prove 
to the person to their satisfaction—at which we are aim¬ 
ing—that the account is correct as we have it. 

***** 

We will publish during January a volume of easy 
dance music. It will be entitled the “First Dance 
Album,” and will contain only music of the first and 
second grades, consisting of the best we have in our cata¬ 
logue and about half a dozen pieces that have not yet 
ecn ' sauet l by us. The selection has been made with 
tlie greatest care and the extra pieces have been added to 
make the volume a unit. For a volume of easy piece* 
nothing better can be had. It will contain about eighty 
pages, and very few of the pieces will be more than two 
pages in length. We will make the special offer price, 
or the month of January only, thirty cents, postage paid 
il cash is sent with the order. Patrons having good 
"pen accounts with us may order the volume to be 
c larged, but in such case the postage would be charged 
ai c ltional. The offer will not be continued alter JaiW - 
ary 31st, and we would advise every one who wishes an 

iactive xolume of easy dance music to order one or 
more copies of it. 


How to Teach: How to Study,” by E. M. Sefton, 
will be issued some time during the current month, but 
'i continue the special offer on the work until 
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February 1st. This work is one that sets forth the 
principles of teaching in a clear, concise manner. There 
are so many things connected with the art of teaching 
that can be learned only from extended experience in 
practical work. This little volume embodies many 
valuable principles that every young teacher should be 
familiar with before launching out into the profession. 
Those who have been teaching will be equally benefited 
by a careful study of it. The chapters from the book 
which appeared in The Etude from time to time will 
serve the purpose of showing the character of the work. 
The special offer price on this work is twenty-five cents, 
postage paid if cash is sent with the order. Iu one of 
the numbers of The Etude the price was advertised as 
thirty cents. This month will positively be the last of 
the special offer on this work. 


Oue new novel, “ Alcestis, ” has given the greatest sat¬ 
isfaction to all who have read it. It is a tale of absorbing 
interest and at the same time thoroughly musical. The 
retail price of the book is $1.00 ; the special offer price is 
herewith withdrawn. We would advise every one to 
read this book, as it is most stimulating to all music 
students. It will not be sent out on approval, or “on 
sale.” 

***** 

We will place on the market during the current 
month a volume of pieces which is to follow the volume 
of “Standard First and Second Grade Pieces for the 
Piano” which we recently issued. This new volume 
will contain pieces of the third and fourth grades, and 
will be called “Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces 
for the Piano.” Mr. Mathews has given the greatest 
attention to the careful selection of these pieces, which 
are to be used in connection with his 1 ‘ Standard Graded 
Course of Studies for the Pianoforte.” In other words, 
this volume is intended to supply material that is to he 
used in connection with the third and fourth grades of 
the “Standard Graded Course.” The volume is now in 
the hands of the binders, and our special offer on the 
work will be good only during the current month. The 
retail price of the volume will be $1.00, but our special 
price for the month of January 7 is thirty cents, postage 
paid, to all who send cash with order. The volume will 
be delivered to all who subscribe for it as soon as it is 
ready. 


Extraordinary Offer. 

For the month of January 7 we will make an extraor¬ 
dinary offer on all the new works we now have in course 
of publication, to be sold in sets only, each hook to he 
delivered as soon as it is ready. The offer is made on 
the following five new and important works : 

“Ten Evenings with Great Composers,” W. S. B 
Mathews. 

“ First Dance Album.” 

“ How to Teach : How to Study,” E. M. Sefton. 

“ Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces,” W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

“Harmony,” Dr. Hugh A. Clarke. 

At retail price these works would cost $5.00, and vol¬ 
umes of this kind are subject to a very small discount to 
the profession and trade. We will send these five 
works, as fast as issued, postage paid, to all who will 
subscribe for them, cash with order, for $1.60. This 
extraordinary offer is good only for the current month, 
as at least three of the works will be ready for delivery 
before February 1st. It is unnecessary to call the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to the advantages of this oiler. 
Those who have been taking advantage of our special 
offers know what all this means. It is necessary that 
quick action be taken to secure one or more sets of the 
works, as we positively will not fill any orders at the 
special price after this mouth. Patrons who have 
regular monthly accounts with us may order the works 
to be charged, but in that case postage will be charged 

additional. 

* * 

* * * 

Our supplement in this issue is perhaps the finest 
musical picture in existence. It is new, and by one of 
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the greatest modem artists, Gabriel Max. It represents 
one of the highest of all human endowments—inspira¬ 
tion. It is more divine than human. The subject has 
been playing Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, famil- 
iaily called Moonlight,” nntil all at once the spirit of 
the composition opens np to her, and there comes, as it 
were, a greeting from the spirit of the composer, w r hieh is 
figuratively shown by the masculine hands of Beethoven. 
The attitude of the girl is that of awe. The face is one of 
extreme interest; outwardly there is only 7 a suggestion of 
the deep felt emotion. The picture, framed, will be very 
suitable to hang over the piano. Those wishing larger 
and better copies can have them for only twenty-five 
cents, put up in large heavy tubing. This price is only 
for this month. 


During the past month, as usual, we offered musical 
books at a great reduction for the holidays. The result 
was that most of our patrons took advantage of this 
chance, in their own interest or that of their friends. The 
prices werevery low and can not be continued under any 
circumstances ; all holiday prices expire on the 1st of 
January. The greatest success about this holiday offer 
oi books is that it is appreciated more and more each 
year. Our patrons can readily understand that from a 
financial, business standpoint, at the prices given, no 
matter how much we sold, it could not be called a great 
success. 


The general verdict with regard to our December issue 
has been that it is the best issue we ever published. This 
is certainly very gratifying to us. It is our aim to make 
each issue of the journal more valuable in every way 
possible than the previous one. In order to do this suc¬ 
cessfully we need the co-operation of each and every 
subscriber. The majority of our subscriptions expire 
with the December issue; we want your renewal first. 
This is of the greatest i mportance. If you have been sat¬ 
isfied with the journal in the past, we promise you there 
will be no reason in the future for you to change your 
opinion. We are making arrangements at the present 
time to still further increase our contributors’ list from 
among the highest and best authorities and teachers in 
the whole land. Can yon afford not to be thus in touch 
with the doings of the musical profession in general when 
the cost is so small ? The second item of importance is 
that we want new subscribers. Can you not, in sending 
iu your own renewal, obtain one of the special premiums 
offered on the notice which we send to each subscription 
as it expires? The premiums are very liberal and are 
made np of articles of value to every musician. If you 
can obtain three subscriptions your own will he renewed 
for one year free. Send for onr complete premium list; 
free sample copies to assist you in obtaining new sub¬ 
scriptions to send in with your own renewal. Our list 
has been built up in this way and we hope for a continu¬ 
ance. We can say truthfully that the journal was never 
in a more prosperous condition than it is at the present 
time. 

During the month of December we have received several 
clubs from teachers and colleges where they have sent to 
us the names of their entire classes as subscribers to this 
journal, adding the subscription price on the mnsic bill. 
One school in the South lias sent us the names of forty- 
eight of its scholars. 

• • 

* * * 

We wish to draw attention to onr new music “on 
sale.” This consists of ten or twelve of our latest 
compositions—those just published—sent out monthly, 
during the busiest part of the teaching season, from 
November to May. This music is billed at our usual 
large discount and is returnable at the end of the season. 
If you wish any further information, write to ns for onr 
circular or let ns have your name that we may send the 
packages. 

* « 

• « • 

From the words of commendation which we have 
received we thoroughly believe that our motto of being 
“ the quickest mail-order house in the country ” is stoutly 
upheld. To do this it means that every order which is 


received to-day is attended to to-day, no matter whether 
it is received in the 9 o’clock mail in the morning or the 
5.30 in the evening. Our corps of clerks is sufficient so 
that no matter how mnch we receive at the last minute 
it is always attended to. The publisher of this journal 
supplies anything in the line of mnsic. We cater par¬ 
ticularly to the college and teachers’ trade, giving 
advantages which it is impossible to obtain elsewhere. 
If you have not dealt with us heretofore, we want you to 
send for our full line of catalogues. It is our earnest 
desire to give satisfaction to each and every one of our 
patrons, no matter whether they are large or small 
buyers, and no matter what the cost is to us. Corre¬ 
spondence is solicited on any of the above points. 


As a special incentive to the many of our subscribers 
who are at the present time working for clubs for The 
Etude, —as this is the time of year when it is most 
possible to obtain them,—in addition to the premium 
which they will receive anyhow, we will offer during 
the month of January three special premiums for the 
three largest clubs sent in during that month. These 
premiums will consist of valuable musical books ; the 
first, we will say, will be the well known “Encyclopedia 
of Music,” in three volumes, published by Scribners; 
the other two will be made up of valuable musical litera¬ 
ture. We will publish the names of those obtaining 
these premiums in the March issue. 


During the current month we are reprinting Mr. 
Thomas Tapper’s well-known, although not aged, 
latest book of musical literature—“ Music Talks with 
Children.” This is a most attractive hook, inside and 
ont. It is one of the most helpful and inspiring books 
about music and music study that ever was written. 
The remarkably few Ixwks on music intended for chil¬ 
dren would of itself make this work welcome to thou¬ 
sands of readers. If you have not this book in your 
library, by all means send for a copy. It retails for 
$1.25, upon which we allow our usual professional dis¬ 
count. We would also send the hook for examination. 
The binding is very attractive. 

* * 

* * * 

See details in another column with regard to the 
prize essay contest. It may interest yon. Our past 
prize essay contests have aroused a great deal of latent 
literary ability. See page 22. 


In raising clubs during the present mouth we would 
draw 1 your particular attention to the premium men¬ 
tioned last month for the first, and also advertised in the 
December issue, of the Eagle graphoplione. This is as 
complete a talking machine as it is possible to obtain, 
notwithstanding its low price. It is needless for ns to 
say that it is perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
invention of the present day. It is hardly to be com¬ 
pared with a mnsic-box, although it is all that a music- 
box is; it produces accurately the music of an entire 
orchestra, plainly and distinctly ; it sings songs, giving 
you the uatural tone of the singer’s voice ; anything in 
the way of music or speaking it reproduces. We can 
thoroughly recommend it to give the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction of anything which we could possibly 
offer you. The price is not large, nor the number 
of subscriptions great (fifteen) which is necessary for yon 
to obtain this instrument. For further details we would 
refer you to the advertisement in this issue. 


“Movable Musical Notation,” which we announced 
in last issue, consists of all the musical cliaracters made 
of black cardlward and enlarged to be proportionate to a 
staff the lilies of w hich are $ of an inch apart 
It is recommended by our leading teachers, not only 
because it makes the first steps in music attractive to 
children, inspiring even the unmusical, but also because 
older students have found it a great help in the study of 
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harmony, where it* increased size helps to eliminate 
mistake* and its mutable character does away with the 
annoyance of “rubbingout.” Price$3.00. 


That Lnndon’s “Sight Reading Album ” is meeting a 
need in music- teaching is evident by the great numbers 
of advance order* that we are daily receiving for it. 
The special offer will be withdrawn January -list. The 
work give* embodiment to an entirely new idea. Be 
mdrt its value in sight-reading, which it teaches so that 
the pupil can learn to read rapidly, its music is of snch 
a high order that it has great value for refinement of 
taste and for general musical instruction. Teachers of 
esperience will lie pleased to find in it some of the 
shorter movements from their favorite classics. All 
such teachers know that practice on the greater part of 
sonatina* and such like music is hut a waste of much of 
the pupil’s time, for there are bnt a few really musical 
movements to modem ears in them ; hut to find these 
more musical nnmhcrs edited for a distinct purpose iu 
this hook will save the pupil months of unproductive 
drudgery that is too often inflicted by the daily practice 
of music in which be can find no pleasure or interest. 
Every piece in this book stands for a musical purpose, 
ami every piece shows that its composer was under the 
influence of the divine fire of creative impulse. Every 
teacher should semi for a supply at our special introduc¬ 
tory rates of 35 cents, postpaid, or if charged, the post¬ 
age will be extra. 

• • 

• * • 

TlfK sale of our reed-organ music is rapidly growing. 
Teachers find thnt what we claim for it is true; that it 
is, first of all, delightful music as music, and thnt every 
piece is adapted to the reed organ and that it is not 
piano music ami that it is not pipe-organ music. The 
sheet mnsic and the four liooks of studies contain ex¬ 
haustive directions for getting the best effects from the 
reed organ. Undon’s “ Reed Organ Method ” teaches 
the reed-organ touch and style, putting the pupil in 
form for doing acceptable playiDg on this popular instru¬ 
ment Piano teachers who felt more or less uncertain 
of their mastery of the possibilities of the reed organ 
and liow best to teach it, will find in these works ex¬ 
actly the suggestions that they need for teaching the 
instrument successfully. 
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for clubs, or teachers can furnish it at regular rates and 
get some desirable books for their pupils. 


Bkm DCS the three books of Duets edited by Mr. 
Presaer, we have several easy books in sheet mnsic of 
easy duets, some for two pupils and others for pupil 
and teacher. This kind of music has proved of great 
inspirational value to all classes of pupils, especially to 
young pupils while they are gaining sulficient skill for 
playing oveu the easiest music interestingly. The duet 
allows them to play a melody easily while the teacher 
fills in harmonies and secondary melodics that make 
the piece musically pleasing and interesting. Ask for a 
selection to be sent yon by the “On Sale” plan. 


Wc are putting careful work into the “Publisher’s 
N..tr*, seeking to call the reader’s attention to such 
things as will be of l-enetlt to him. We believe that we 
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***** 


Have you studied over the new edition ol Dr. Mason’s 
“ Touch and Technic,” volume I ? All teachers using this 
method should own a copy of this new edition for its new 
material and new ways of putting things. There are 
several important improvements, and the descriptions ol 
the different kinds of touch are entirely rewritten. The 
volume also gives several hints as to use of the material 
in the other volumes of the series. 


* * 

* * * 


To read along the lines of one’s activities is an abso¬ 
lute necessity. Too many teachers and students neglect 
this. Self-satisfaction, self-esteem, and the inherent in¬ 
dolence of our natures hinder us from making an eco¬ 
nomical nse of spare moments. With a good musical 
magazine at hand during work periods, a teacher can 
read a paragraph, article, or page while waiting for some 
tardy pupil. The cultivation of the habit of using spare 
moments in reading will make a person well informed 
within a few' years. 

* * 

* * * 

Oub customers are ordering in larger and larger quan¬ 
tities the “Writing Book,” by Mr. Landon. In our 
correspondence frequent mention is made of the practical 
value to students that the working out of its time and 
other problems is to them, as shown by better sight¬ 
reading and greater accuracy in time. Music schools 
use it for large classes, and many private teachers form 
classes which meet on Saturdays, nsing the book for 
weekly class work. But the great majority of teachers 
spend a few minutes of each lesson in laying out work 
for the pupil to do in it, and in correcting and explaining 
the exercises. It is published in one volume at fifty 
cents, and in two volumes at thirty cents each. It is the 
largest aud most complete book on the subject in the 
market. 

***** 

The day of ponderous three-dollar piano methods has 
passed. The pupil delights in the smaller book, because 
he can see the time ahead when it will be possible to 
have finished it. One of the greatest essentials in a 
method is that of easy grading with a large supply of 
pieces exemplifying each pedagogical idea. This, with 
such exercises as are eminently to the point,—that is 
exercises that really develop an essential technical abil¬ 
ity,—make up a desirable method. Besides all of this 
Landon's “ Foundation Materials ’ ’ contains most delight¬ 
ful music, music that is pleasing to children, and snch 
music as they can play successfully from lesson to lesson 
This method is the first to teach a practical classification 
of the various chord touches, aud to give the valuable 
Mason sliding exercises. The book also gives, even to 
the young pupil, clear instruction for the intelligent nse 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 
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attention to a semi-capricions character that seems to 
predominate in it. It is easily within the playing abil¬ 
ity of the majority of our readers, and yet the piece is 
found on the concert programmes of the greatest artists. 

Hungarian' music is a subject that fascinates stu¬ 
dents aud public. Liszt’s powerful personality and his 
great use of national characteristics stamped a permanent 
impress upon musical taste. The “Magyar Dance" 
which we print in this issue is from one of the national 
Hungarian operas by Franz Erkel, a famous Huugarian 
composer. The first movement, with its rush of sixteenth 
notes, is a musical equivalent of the impetuous, quasi- 
oriental nature of the Magyar race, and the sharp accen¬ 
tuation and syncopation that appear throughout the 
piece reveal the irregular, fitful, emotional outburts so 
characteristic of this people. And then note the tender, 
plaintive melancholy of the second portion. It is truly 
a gem, and if played with sincere desire to penetrate 
its emotional content and to display it can not fail to in¬ 
terest and please any hearer. 

We are proud of the vocal music in this issue. The 
first, a new' song by Rlieinberger, is a most stirring song 
which fitly illustrates the thoughts of a soldier “ Before 
the Battle.” The strong march movement of the accom¬ 
paniment, which is persistently heard from the beginning 
to the end, joined to a melody that almost sings of itself, 
—bold, vigorous, manly, with the true soldier ring in it, 
—this combination, so well done by the German master, 
gives a song that the baritone, particularly, in search of 
a “ hit ” can not afford to overlook. Of course, it can lie 
sung by other voices, although best suited to a baritone 
voice of considerable compass. The translation is faith¬ 
ful to the original, and can be used without hesitation by 
those who can not sing German. 

What magic there is in the name Paderewski! 
The word recalls the wonderful fascination of his play¬ 
ing. The same subtle quality of charm is inherent ill 
his compositions, of which we print “ Au Soir ” (At 
Evening), edited by Dr. Robert Goldbeck. We need not 
call attention to the piece in any particular manner. It 
tells its own story, its possibilities, better than we can. 
The player will feel greatly indebted to Dr. Goldbeck 
for bis careful and thorough editing. 

Characteristic, everything characteristic, is the cry 
from the public. Music must partake of this character. 
We give another example, founded on Spanish dance 
figures, “ La Prineessa.” by Otto Merz. The effect of 
this lies entirely in a earefnl observance of phrasing and 
dynamic marks. In playing this piece, do n’t yon think 
you can add a little color to the melody in the left hand 
by feeling a violoncello tone color ? 

Still another example! This time rather more ol 
the programme type. “The Village Blacksmith,” by 
Carl Heins, with which we have printed Longfellow's 
beautiful poem, needs no comment, it seems to us. A 
reading of the poem, a careful mental assimilation of it, 
can not but help the player. We believe in this constant 
relation of mnsic and poetic content. It is a necessary 
adjunct to expressive playing. Can you find the places 
at which the smith and his apprentice are using sledge 
and hammer, and where the former is hammering the 
tough metal into the shape he wishes? Can you find 
his meditative moments? 

Those of our readers who are fond of four-hand play¬ 
ing will, we are sure, be pleased with “A Coquettish 
Smile, by Eugelmann. It is its own interpreter—a bril¬ 
liant, melodious piece, but not very difficult; good for 
diawing-room as well as concert use. 

Lovers of the English ballad type will certainly he 
pleased with “Sea Dreams,” by Moir, the composer of 
the popular Best of All.” The poem is one of Weath¬ 
erly’s singable lyrics and is full of delightful pictures. 
The music that the composer has wedded to the words is 
a delightful setting of the poetic idea, a musiciauly work, 
and yet withal presenting no technical difficulties, re¬ 
quiring sympathetic treatment rather than vocal display- 

c are ver y snre t' 1 ’ 8 piece, a new composition, is going 
to prove a popular one. 
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Thanks for prompt attention to order and appropriate 
selection of music. I have decided to keep the whole 
selection. Miss Virginia C. Castleman. 

I find the collection, “ Standard First and Second 
Grade Pieces,” contains a number of pleasing and ex¬ 
cellent pieces. Frances C. Green. 

The work, “Pianoforte Study,” by MacArthur, I have 
received and find it a very interesting and instructive 
work ; it is also a valuable addition to musical literature 
and should be read by every student of music. 

May Onan. 

“Pianoforte Study” by MacArthur received, and I 
think it of inestimable value to the earnest piano stu¬ 
dent—a book that not only piano players should read, 
but parents who hope to have their children become musi¬ 
cians in the proper sense of the word. 

J. F. Alderfer. 

Mac Arthur’s book just received, and am delighted 
with the feast of good things in it. 

Fannie E. Waxler. 

Dr. Clarke’s “Pronouncing Dictionary” arrived in 
good shape. I like it very much better than any other I 
have ever seen, as the pronunciation helps the pupils 
very much. J. Monroe Hobron. 

The copy of “Clarke’s Dictionary ” just received sur¬ 
passes my expectations. Miss A. M. Edwards. 

I received “Music Talks with Children,” by Tapper, 
and am much pleased with it. The book is written upon 
a high plane of thought and in such a simple and inter¬ 
esting manner that I feel it will appeal not only to 
teachers and to pupils but to parents as well. 

Miss E. V. Richardson. 

Received “ Music Talks with Children” by Thomas 
Tapper, and I am sure I have gained a great deal from 
reading it. Josie Weis. 

I must say a word in praise of The Etude ; it is like 
the presence of sunshine in any home where music is 
appreciated ; it is a teacher in itself, its reading being 
very beneficial to either teacher or scholar ; I would not be 
without it for three times its price, and look forward 
with pleasure to its arrival. I can not say enough in its 
praise. Accept thanks for your prompt attention and 
former kindness. Mrs. John Finkler. 

I thank you for the beautiful premiums that yon send ; 
I appreciate them a great deal. I am delighted with 
The Etude ; it has been very useful to me. 

Gertrude A. Abbott. 

The Etude keeps up its high standard—is more than 
welcome every month. Helen E. Bacon. 

I consider The Etude as almost indispensable in a 
music teacher’s work. I am successful in my work and 
deem it due, in a great measure, to the help which your 
publications have given me. Emily McBride. 

“Fillmore’s History,” I find, after a very thorough 
examination, to lie the very best for teaching and study 
purposes which has ever come under my observation, and 
I hope soon to see it in the hands of all my pupils—their 
old one discarded. May C. Bruce. 

I am a regular subscriber to The Etude and find that 
it is an invaluable aid to me in my teaching. I get so 
many hints and up-to-date ideas from it. 

Mrs. R. M. Kennedy. 

I have enjoyed The Etude exceedingly and find it 
very valuable to me in my work, both in reading matter 
and music. J. Amanda Davis. 

The “ Mathews’ Graded Course” I am using with won¬ 
derfully good results ; volume II seems to just meet the 
wants of many pupils who have made a good beginning, 
but are not ready for advanced work. The studies are 
all fine, and my pupils are all charmed with it, and are 
willing to work them up, which can not be truly said of 
many studies taught at the present day. 

Annie M. Hatch. 

I am more than delighted with the “ Standard Graded 
Course of Studies,” by Mathews ; there is nothing equal 
to it published to my knowledge. I think teachers owe 
Mr. Mathews great thanks for the help they will receive 
from the nse of the work. Prof. L. Wandall. 

I want to tell you how highly I value the “Graded 
Studies,” by Mathews. He has solved the problem of a 
progressive and attractive course. 

Edward Dickinson. 


The Etude is still a most valued friend to me in my 
teaching. Nett a E. Gardner. 

We received the “Standard English Songs ” safely and 
are very much pleased with the collection. We think it 
is an ideal song hook. Charlotte Leane. 

I wish to thank you for the courteous treatment I have 
always received from your house, and, I assure yon, you 
shall always have what trade I can give you. 

Miss Fannie Dissette. 

The selection of music yon sent me was very good. 

E. Yon Adelung. 

Am very much pleased with yonr promptness in filling 
orders and for your “on sale” plan. When my season 
opens up I shall be pleased to take advantage of yonr 
offer again. Leona C. Kuhn. 

It is quite an advantage to teachers to have selections 
on hand from which to choose. Mrs. G. A. Fisher. 

I thank you for the privilege of the “on sale ” plan. It 
is especially advantageous to we far western teachers. 

Hela R. Gilbert. 

I am specially pleased with Alex. MacArtlinr’s new 
hook on “ Pianoforte Playing ” and think the work very 
practical and interesting ; especially the many illustra¬ 
tions referring to Rubinstein. Howard Dox. 

Mathews’ “Mnsic: Its Ideals and Methods,” has given 
me hours of rare delight. It can not be judged on super¬ 
ficial examination ; it wants to be digested. Masterly 
instruction is mingled with wholesome satire and profuse 
suggestion. Mathews’ work is one of the noblest stand¬ 
ard bearers in the onward march of onr queen of arts. 

H. Straub. 

I have perused “New Exercises in the Construction of 
Melodies,” by Schwing, with great interest. I should 
think the book would be of great value to students of 
composition, and have no doubt I shall be able to make 
use of it in my own classes in this institution—the New 
England Conservatory' of Music, Boston. It certainly 
fills a niche which is not already taken np, either by the 
study of harmony or of counterpoint, and I shall be very' 
glad to recommend it to my pupils. G. W. Chadwick, 
Musical Director, N. E. Comerv. of Music. 

I have nothing bnt praise for your liberality in business 
methods and your prompt service. Wm. M. Binder. 

The books received are fine, not only in contents, but 
in paper, printing, etc. I am very much satisfied with 
what I have received from your house. 

Bertha Leedy. 

My orders are so well and promptly filled by the Presser 
music firm that it is a pleasure to send to them for my 
books and music. I advise all of my friends to send to 
them for mnsic and all in that line. 

Mrs. R. M. Kennedy. 

“Touch and Technic” received, and am very mnch 
pleased with the improvement in the work. 

Ella M. Evans. 

I find Elson’s “European Reminiscences” extremely 
interesting, and a very profitable purchase. 

A. Radley. 

Please accept my thanks for the copy of “ Preparatory 
Touch and Technic,” by Shimcr. It seems to me a very 
lucid explanation of the difference in the various touches 
to be employed, and the muscular motions involved in 
them, and Ithink many teachers would find it helpful 
in the application of Dr. Mason’s method. 

Nellie Strong Stevenson. 

Tapper’s “ Mnsic Talks with Children ” is fine. Such 
works aid us in teaching the little folks. 

Mbs. A. E. F. Batson. 

I have found “ European Reminiscences ” wonderfully 
interesting and restful. Mrs. Belle Frye. 

I have just finished reading Tapper's “ Music Talks 
with Children” and find it excellent. The concise style 
is well calculated to hold the young pupil’s attention. 
I consider it quite an addition to my library, and possibly 
the most useful for the busy teacher of the three volumes 
Mr. Tapper has written. 

Hoping that your future publications may be as suc¬ 
cessful its those’ in the past, I am, with best wishes of 
the season, 8. A. Wolff. 

“ Mnsic Talks with Children ” came in due season and 
I am charmed with the book. I wish every music 
teacher could read it, and read it nnderstandingly. 

Mrs. David Bartlett. 

I am much pleased with “Clarke’s Dictionary.” 

Mrs. E. D. Nokthup. 

“ Clarke’s Dictionary ” is very complete and practical. 

Mrs. Viola Bi.air. 

I was so pleased with the “Standard First and Second 
Grade Pieces ” that I at once ordered six more copies. 
My pupils are more than pleased with them. I can 
heartily recommend them to teachers who wish to in¬ 
terest their pupils. A - Wood. 


“ Pianoforte Study,” by MacArthur, arrived O. K. It 
is a very inspiring hook. You can not read it carefully 
without gaining much from it. Wm. C. Eichhorn. * 

“Standard First and Second Grade Pieces” must in¬ 
terest the most unmusical pupil as well as the brightest 
child. E. H. Read. 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 


F or sale.—stein way concert grand 

Piano. Rosewood case, no signs of wear or abuse, 
guaranteed to stand the most severe tests ; $475.00. A 
bargain for College or Concert Hall. Chas. D. Pittis, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


A n experienced and SUCCESSFULTEACHER 
of voice and piano wishes a position. Is a fine 
pianist and opera singer. Highest recommendations 
from N. E. Cons , Boston, and other of the best colleges. 
Address E. It., care of Etude. 


W ANTED-TOCORRESPOND WITH TEACHERS 
and employers. Have filled vacancies in 17 
States. Operate in every State. Robertson’s Teachers’ 
Agency, H. N. Robertson, Prop., P.O. Box 203, Memphis, 
Tenu. 


M R. CARL FAELTEN will SHORTLY issue 
a pamphlet containing many valuable suggestions 
regarding modern musical education, especially infor¬ 
mation about the Fundamental Training Course as it is 
now taught in the Faelten Pianoforte School. The pam¬ 
phlet will be mailed free on application to the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CLUBBING RATES WITH “THE ETUDE.” 

We will send any of the following periodicals and 
The Etude for the price named in the second column: 

Pub. With 

Price. Etcd*. 

American Gardening (weekly).$1.00 $2 26 

Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only)... 4.00 4.76 

Century Magazine. 4.00 6.00 

Christian Union . 3.00 4.00 

Cosmopolitan. 1.00 2.36 

Current Literature. 3.00 4 00 

Demorest’s Magazine. 1.00 2.25 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 3.00 4.00 

Godey’s Magazine. 1.00 2 40 

Golden Rule. 2 00 2.76 

Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 4.60 

“ Bazar..... 4.00 4.75 

“ Weekly. 4.00 4.76 

“ Young People. LOO 2.30 

Home Journal (New York). 2.00 8.00 

Home Music Journal.75 2.00 

Illustrated American.. 4 00 4.76 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 60 8 60 

Independent (N. Y.). 8.00 4.00 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 3.00 8.50 

Literary Digest. 3.00 4.00 

Metronome. 1 00 2.26 

Munsey’s Magazine. 1 00 2.36 

Music-. 3.00 3.50 

New England Magazine. 3 00 4 00 

New York Observer (new subscribers only) 3.26 3.76 

North American Review. 6 00 6.50 

Peterson’s Magazine. 2.00 3.00 

Popular Science Monthly. 5 00 6 00 

Review of Reviews. 2.60 3.60 

Scientific American. 3.00 4.00 

Scribner’s Magazine. 8.00 4.00 

St. Nicholas. 8.00 4.00 

The Forum. 8.00 4.00 

The Housewife.60 1.85 

Toilettes. 2.00 3 00 

Vocalist. 1.50 2 75 

Voice Magazine. 2.00 3.00 

Wide Awake-. 2.40 8.60 

Youths’ Companion (new subscribers only) 1.76 2.75 

Our Little Men and Women. 1.00 2 30 

The Leader. 1.00 2.10 

Chautauquan. 2.00 3.30 

Literature .-. . 4.00 5.00 

The Argosv. 1.00 2.35 

The Puritan . 1.00 2.33 
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PREMIUM LIST 


LIBERAL CASH DEDUCTIONS. 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION. no deduction . 
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WITH CASH DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER PREMIUM IS GIVEN. 


SPECIAL BOOK PREMIUMS. 

Hrletrled From (he <'ln**lr«. 

The following list embraces almost all of the standard works of classical com¬ 
posers. The l*m editions only will be sent. Copies bound in paper unless otlier- 

wl ** AI1 ,,r ' f,,r P*sno unless ollierwise stated. Sent by mail or exnrpss 

prepaid by ns. H ’ 

. n,".'Sr‘ CU,i ''“ r "' *•***■ p-per. Fo.r.ub- 

21 Preludes and six Fugue*. J. 8. liach. Two subscrintions 

Hungarian Dance*. Johannes Rralims. Solo. Four subscrii)tion«. 

“EM 

Oj*. ft. Fifty Lcssong'for \i«H» n ^v Con J ;o " e - Tw( > subscriptions. 

21 >*•1. cted Studies (Von Bulowl™ I R 6 r ' One subscription. 

£„« fT-JSS 53 S-WS 

s "ns3 I a. w “ , »” iw ‘’" i 'ico r Ed 1 .^ iwiitad^ota. T „ oaut , 

“ £ St‘.y M ii-..r«''» On. sutacription. 

i o«^ . ' r. lrt Four subscriptions. 

*£■«. Cloth. Five subscriptions. 

A “““ Two volumes. Th™. , ub . 

a " ,m two cl0U , 


PREMIU31S 


HOW TO SECURE SUBSCRIBERS TO “THE ETUDE.” 

We learn front those who solicit subscribers that upon a knowledge of 
what The Brora really is there is no difficulty whatever in securing a list; 
in fact, our large subscription list is due to the worth of The Etude to 
musical people. A copy of it left in the hands of a musical person will 
s[*»k for itself. Hence, first leave a copy with a prospective subscriber for a 
day or two for ins|>ectio!i. Send for a few sample copies of the journal. 
You can, at times, let several persons see the same copy by not leaving it at 
any one place for more than a few days. Subscriptions can begin with any 
number back to the beginning of the year. 

Subscriptions can be sent in as they are procured, and we will keep your 
account, so you can select a premium when you have finished your solicitations. 
Monev to be sent with orders each time, of course. 

FREE sample copies to all who desire to solicit subscriptions, to assist 
them in the work. 

We wiwh Instate particularly that this Premium List has been compiled 
on a much more liberal basis than any we have heretofore issued. Our plan 
U to depend upon the renewal, which we seldom lose, for our profit in the 
transaction. 


FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 

We will send, postpaid, any one of the following premiums to every subscribe 
Bending in One subscription not their own: 

Strict Counterpoint. Dr. J. F. Bridge. 

Students’ Pocket Dictionary. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Rudiments of Music. W. H. Cummings. 

Studies in Musical Rhythm. E. L. Justis. 

Mozart’s Journey from Vienna to Prague. E. Morike. 

Writing Primer (two copies). M. S. Morris. 

Musical Forms. E. Pauer. 


iviuaiuai J. uuuo. i “uoi. 

A Treatise on Instrumentation. E. Prout. 
Guide to Beginners in Composition. Dr. J. 


___ _..Stainer. 

Familiar Dances—Piano or Organ. 

Beethoven in His Study. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Harmony. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Liszt. Portrait, Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Mozart. Portrait, Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the retail value of $1.50. 

Class Book for Music Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 

Pocket Metronome. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. ffm, Mason. In four vols. (Any one volume.) 
The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vols. (Any one volume.) 

Theory Explained to Piano Students. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Musical Game—Allegrando. 

Musical Game—Musical Authors. 

Musical Game—Great Composers. 

Music Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Play and Song for Kindergarten. 

Writing Book for Music Pupils. Chas. W. Landon. 

Engraving—“I’ll Sing You a Little Song.” 

Preparatory Touch and Technic. C. Shimer. 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

To any subscriber sending us Two subscriptions, not including their own, wit 
$3.00, we will send any one of the following, postpaid: 


First Lessons in Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book I. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book II. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. W. S. B. Mathews. 

A B C of Vocal Music. A. Panseron. 

The Organ. Dr. J. Stainer. Boards. 

Standard English Songs. 

First Year on Piano or Organ. E. D. Thayer 
Complete Instructor for Violin. B. Tours. Boards. 

Studies in Melody Playing. H. C. Macdougall. In two vols. (Either volume 
Piano Teaching. Le Couppey. 

Practical Harmony. Dr. F. L. Ritter. 

Sonatina Album. Theo. Presser. 

Counterpoint and Canon. E. E. Ayers. 

The Study of the Piano. II. Parent. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten Grades. (Any three grades.) 

I or traits, life-size, any one of the following: Mendelssohn, Beethoven, W ague 
nr ’ Chopin, Schubert, Haydn, Bach, Rubinstein. 

Music Folio, with Strings. 

Etudes of Rhythm and Expression. Op. 125. S. Heller. 

nod Technic. In four vols. (Any two volumes.) 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser 
Easy Method for the Pianoforte. A. Rommel 
Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell 
Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 

Singing Tutor for Mezzo-Soprano. F. Abt. 

Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 

Foundation Materials for the Pianofori e. C. W. Landon. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 

Etude Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 


Schoofof Fn.i, it ^ m ’ Rhyth ™’ and Expression. M. L. Brown. 
S^hoo n5 iTi' 'o and Presser - Three vols. 

qS™ 1 ° f R ?' ° rgan Pla ying. Chas. W. Landon. Three vols 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the retail value of $4.00.' 


SSStfft -*■**«. 

acription*. operatic Transcriptions. Three sub- 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

valuable Ith Sl ' bsCrlption3 ’ with we will give you any one of the follow 
valuable w orks on music or musical literature, postpaid: 

The Etude. One Year. Our Most Popular Premium 

ID>\v to°Uml'erstamf Musie * U T F °T voluIDes - Chas - W. Landon. 

cESMsa s vSastSrsgji- ai «* ; 

10 the re '““—- 

%W. Krause. 
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Music Satchel, Black or Tan, with Handles. 

Unbound volume of The Etude. 

The Musician. In six vols. (Any three volumes.) 

Twenty Copies of the Pupils’ Lesson Book. 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 

Umbrella Music Stand. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 

Method for the Piano. Chas. IV. Landon. 

Music Life and How to Succeed in It. Thos. Tapper. 

Studies in Melody Playing. H. C. Macdougall. (Both volumes.) 
European Reminiscences. L. C. Elson. 

Students’ Harmony. O. A. Mansfield. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. A. Ehrlich. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For Four subscriptions, with $6.00, we will send any one of the following, 
postpaid: 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vols. (Any four volumes.) 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, to the ret ail value of $8 00. 
Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten Grades. Mathews. (Any eight 
volumes.) 

How to Understand Music, IV. S. B. Mathews. Two vols. (Both volumes.) 
Touch and Technic. Dr. IVm. Mason. In four vols. (All four volumes.) 


FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For Five subscriptions we will send, postpaid : 

Bound Volume of The Etude. 

Studies in Phrasing. IV. S. B. Mathews. (All three volumes.) 

Music Satchel, with Handles. Sheet-music size. 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vols. (The six volumes.) 

Standard Graded Course. Ten Grades. IV. S. B. Mathews. 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. IV. S. 

B. Mathews,.SIX subscriptions. 

Maelzel Metronome (by express),. CTY ‘‘ 

Maelzel Metronome, with Bell (by express), . . 

Piano Stool, with Spring Back (by express), . . 

Ladies’ IVatch, Gold-Filled Case,. 

Music Cabinet (by express). 

Technicon, Student’s Size (by express), .... 

Technicon, Teacher’s Size (by express), .... 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Five 

Vols., by express.TWENTY-FIVE 

High-Grade Bicycle (by express),.FIFTY 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

Publisher and Editor, 

1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BY 

ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 

Professor of Singing at Royal Academy of Singing. 

PRICE - - - $1.50. 

This is, perhaps, the most complete method of singing 
known. 

It is a standard work, used by all first-class teachers. 
This edition is the best that careful attention, good 
paper, printing, etc., can make it. 

Liberal discount to the profession. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



he most Attractive of all 
JVIusie Books. 


¥ ¥ 

JVIusie Talks 


S3.OO, without Bell. 
4.00, with Bell. 


With Children. 


These are of the finest workmanship, thoroughly tested, 
lid and key attached. 

S2.50, without Bell. 

3.50, with Bell. 

These are better than the ordinary metronomes now 
being sold for this price. Key attached. 

We guarantee both for one year from any 
defect in manufacture. 

This is one of the articles where it is economy to pay 
a little more in the first place and get a first-class article. 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. 

When you want a good Metronome, and run no risk as 
to its being perfect, send to 

THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Writing Primer for Music Students 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL EXERCISES FOR ACQUIRING A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 

BY 

M. S. MORRIS. 


.. BY .. 

THOJVIflS TAPPER. 
Bound in Cloth. Price $1.25. 


The beautiful spirit in which this book has been written 
can be found in the first, eleventh, and twenty-fifth chap¬ 
ters. There is here touched upon that which creates the 
music possibilities, and yet nothing like it has come into 
the literature of music up to this time. Hence the book 
is thoroughly new in content as well as in its purpose to 
be a child’s music book. 

The remarkably few books on music intended for chil¬ 
dren would of itself make this work welcome to thousands 
of readers; yet beyond this we predict that there will be 
found in it a charm and value entirely without parallel in 
the literature of music. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 
Station A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School of Four-Hand Playing. 

OOMPILED AND REVISED BY 

THEO. PBE 8 SEB. 


Pronouncing 
Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. 

. . BY . . 

Hugh A. CIarl<e, /Wus. Doc. 

(University of Pennsylvania). 


Price $1.00, Bound in Cloth. 

T HERE has been a great need for a first-class, up-to- 
date dictionary, and we have had this made by one 
of our most prominent musicians and theorists. 
There are included many new and important features not 
found in any similar publication. No matter how many 
dictionaries your library includes, it will not be complete 
without this one. 

Some of its more prominent features are: 

The meaning, derivation, and pronunciation in phonetic 
spelling of Italian, German, French, and other words. 

The names, with pronunciation, of all the most 
prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates 
of birth and death, and nationality. 

A list of English terms with their Italian, French, and 
German equivalents. 

A list of the most celebrated operas, with the composer’s 
name. 

The sale of this work so far has been unprecedented 
Send for a copy to examine. 



Pocket Dictionary 

of... 

/Musical Terms. 

BY T 8 H SflfSB AUTHOR. 

Price 25 Cents. 

Not so complete as the large one, but all that is neces¬ 
sary for a reference book for pupils. It is published in 
small form, suitable for vest pocket, and will be found a 
most convenient reference book. Twice as much is con¬ 
tained in it as in any similar work. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRICK 20 CENTS. 


It is a primer giving writing exerciBee to be done separately from th# 
book, on paper or music tablet paper. We would recommend Clarke I 
Music Tablet. No knowledge of music is presupposed, but the begin 
ner is taught the rudiments of mneic by wiiting the exercises. Sent 
for one copy for the next beginner you have. You will be pleawt 
with it. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


IN THREE GRADES. 


PRICE, EACH, $1.00. 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 


With a Supplement to Grade I by WM. OROBEGG. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

IH « volumes are arranged in progressive order from the eery elm- 
those of moderate difficulty. Only the best composers of four- 
i aSSTwffl be found reprinted pare is pomuvely no ether 
t of this description in thei marketwt the■ pra«m time. .. , 


4 MUSIC •> FOLIOS.*- 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price $1.00. $9.00 per doien, by Sxpret*. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It la a simple 
olio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Addres. THEO. PRESSER, Phil*., Pa. 


















































































